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HE fourth week of the war has brought a 
military situation of extreme gravity for 
France. After occupying Brussels and coop- 
ing up the Belgian field army in Antwerp, the Germans, 
by a feat of marching and organising unrivalled in 
history, carried a huge force across Belgium in a few 
days. The Allied forces awaited them in a very strong 
position, formed by the lines of the Sambre and the 
upper Meuse, with its apex at Namur, where these two 
rivers join. On Saturday and Sunday a really “ great 
battle’ was joined, the Germans bringing a dozen 
or more army corps to bear. The extreme left of the 
Allied forces, the post of perhaps greatest danger, 
was occupied by two British army corps around Mons ; 
the French held the rest of the two fronts with the help 
of Belgian garrisons in the Namur forts. The British 
troops repelled all attacks, but the French, after various 
unsuccessful counter-offensives, were crushed by the 
superior German numbers both on the Sambre around 
Charleroi, and on the Meuse between Dinant and Namur. 
Namur, we were told, “ fell,” which means that the 
mobile force within the perimeter of its forts was either 
withdrawn or surrendered ; and the Allies had to retreat 
along their whole line. The British army corps, which 
were practically intact, played a difficult and important 
part in protecting this movement, and incurred in it 
Some 2,000 casualties. 
* * * 
The line on which the Allies would naturally fall back 
was that of Lille, Valenciennes, and Maubeuge, of which 





the first and last are great fortresses. But apparently 
they were too badly hit to stop there, for we next 
hear of them at Cambrai and Douai, a line twenty miles 
in the rear and unprotected by fortifications. Lille, 
if not actually dismantled, has been left to take care of 
itself; and there seems to be practically no fortified 
obstacle to delay the victorious Germans in marching 
down through Artois and Picardy upon Paris. Whether 
the beaten Allied army can be reinforced soon enough 
to fight more than rearguard actions is uncertain, 
the more so as a defeat of the French in Lorraine on 
August 21st seems already to have deprived them of the 
whole fruits of their successful offensive on the eastern 
frontiers. By Wednesday the problem of an imminent 
siege of Paris confronted the French Ministry. It 
resigned, and on Thursday was reconstituted under 
M. Viviani’s continued Premiership as a Ministry of all 
the Talents—almost a Committee of Public Safety. 
Not the least interesting inclusions in it are those of 
M. Sembat, since Jaurés’ death the leader of the French 
Socialist party, and M. Jules Guesde, its most famous 
veteran. Its first step was to appoint the old General 
Galliéni, the once famous Governor of Madagascar, 
to be Military Governor of Paris and generalissimo 
of the troops of the capital. 


* + * 


It may be well asked why the British public spent 
most of the week in blissful ignorance of these serious 
events, lulled by continued headlines of “ Another 
French Victory ” or ““ More Germans Routed.” There is 


only one explanation: the policy adopted by the Press 
Bureau as censors. Once more they have actually 
forbidden to be published in the British Press matter 
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allowed by the French censorship to appear in the 
French. It is idle to pretend that such a prohibition 
conceals anything from the enemy. And we observe 
that the considerations advanced with respect to the 
incompetence and bad policy of the Smith Bureau are 
now being advanced in many quarters. “ A warning is 
needed,” says the Times; “‘ the Press has been loyal, 
and if it asks for better news and more skilful censor- 
ship, it does so in the public interest.” The Westminster 
Gazette points the need for bringing home the realities 
and necessities of the struggle to the masses of the 
people. ‘‘ We suggest that a great deal more might be 
done in this direction without revealing any fact which 
it is essential to conceal; and, if it is not done, the 
Government may discover that, in silencing the Press, 
they have lost something which is essential to the 
spirited conduct of war.” The things which above all 
else have led Fleet Street to speak out at last are the 
wholesale concealment in Britain of the facts of the 
battle on the northern frontier ; the delay in reporting 
the names of our dead and wounded ; and the ineptitude 
of the curt announcement ‘“ Namur Has Fallen,” which 
was issued without explanation by the Press Bureau, 
and which—in view of the later German reports that 
some of the forts were still holding out—was most 
misleading. 
* * ** 


With regard to the prevention of unemployment as a 
result of the war, the Local Authorities are only slowly 
getting to understand the Government policy. Nearly 
everywhere we hear of an assumption that grants will 
be made from the Prince of Wales’s Fund, and that the 
Council had better wait “to see how much the town 
will get,” before pushing on new public works. Local 
Authorities, we are glad to learn, are now being sharply 
told that this is a mistake. Only after the Local Council 
has done its duty by actually augmenting its municipal 
enterprises, is it to be entitled to any consideration in the 
relief of distress. We commend to other Councils the 
example of Glasgow, where a list has been drawn up of 
no fewer than sixty-six municipal enterprises of the most 
varied kind, which can be started, accelerated, or pre- 
sently undertaken, at costs from £80 to £135,000 each— 
from additional buildings in almost every department 
to the cleaning of subways, from new parks to extra 
engineering plant, from opening municipal stone quarries 
to erecting working-class dwellings—amounting in all 
to more than half a million sterling. Other Councils 
—County, Borough, District and Parish—are doing 
the same, each in its own degree. This policy ought 
to be universal. But the Government needs to make 
it more clear how much help will be afforded to 
prevent a rise in the rates. 


* * * 


The crisis is bringing women to the front, not merely 
in tending and serving, but also in directing and ad- 
ministering, to a far greater extent than at any previous 
emergency. Perhaps the greatest advance has remained 
unnoticed. Mrs. H. J. Tennant now sits as a full 


member of the supreme Cabinet Emergency Com- 
mittee, she and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., being 


the only members who are not privy councillors. The 
five women elected to the Workers National Committee 
(which represents the combined forces of Trade Union- 
ism, Co-operation, Socialism, and the Labour Party) 
now find themselves constituting nearly half the member- 
ship of the Government’s Central Committee for Women’s 
Employment, from which men are wholly excluded, and 
which has to formulate the principles, prepare the 
schemes, and advise the Cabinet on all relief for women. 
The leading women Trade Unionists, together with the 
acting chairman of the Labour Party, are on the “ inner 
executive ” of the Prince of Wales’s Fund. And though 
some members of the Cabinet, and many of the Mayors 
and County Chairmen began by omitting the represen- 
tatives of working women (as also those of the Trade 
Unions and Co-operative Societies) from the com- 
mittees which they had to form, it is understood that 
this omission has received Cabinet disapproval ; and 
the excluded representatives are being, in one quarter 
after another, willingly co-opted, as soon as application 


is made. 
* * * 


‘ 


The women’s organisations, whether “ suffrage” or 
labour’ or philanthropic, are throwing themselves 
energetically into the work. The National Union of 
Women Suffrage Societies, which has, like the other 
suffrage organisations, suspended its special agitation, 
has “ mobilised” all its forees for the new objective, 
and has caused its hundreds of local societies to apply 
for representation, placing their entire membership at 
the service of the State. Up and down the country 
these representatives often find themselves, for the 
moment, the only women on the local Citizens’ Com- 
mittees. The first specific task of the National Union 
has been to enlist helpers for the local branches of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, which found 
it necessary to minister to the urgent needs of the wives 
and families of those called to the front for whom the 
tardy Government allowances had not arrived. It is 
now helping in the organisation of municipal provision 
for maternity and infancy, in accordance with the 
admirable new circular of the Local Government Board— 
a work on which the Women’s Co-operative Guild is 
concentrating all its efforts. At the Little Theatre in 
the Adelphi is centred ‘the Women’s Emergency 
Corps.”’ This body has organised in a few days an astonish- 
ing amount of personal service of every kind, which 
is being utilised for all manner of urgent needs, special 
attention being paid to the large numbers of “ minor 
professionals ’’ suddenly reduced to distress. 


oe 


* * * 


We publish letters from correspondents who question 
our attitude with respect to the displacement of women 
workers from employment by the participation of 
volunteers in routine work of a philanthropic character. 
The true economic significance of such a tendency is 
particularly well illustrated by the attitude of some of 
the local committees of volunteers in Yorkshire towards 
certain manufacturers of shirts and blouses. One 
manufacturer was requested by a committee to cut 
out by machinery in his factory shirts which were to 
be sewn by lady volunteers. He agreed to do so, but 
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suggested that as he was unable to keep his machinists 
fully employed the committee would confer more benefit 
upon the community if they would also pay for the 
making-up of the shirts at cost price on his machines. 
He calculated that the value of the labour of the ladies 
would only be from 3d. to 1d. an hour, while the pro- 
ficient machinists earn from 15s. to £1 a week. Another 
manufacturer went so far as to advertise in the local 
papers informing philanthropic committees that he 
would make up garments for soldiers, hospitals, etc., 
at cost price during the war. Neither of these firms 
has as yet received any response to its suggestion. 


* * * 


It is interesting to read in copies of Vorwérts which 
have reached us from Germany that the problem of 
the displacement of labour by zealous philanthropists 
has also arisen in that country. The absurdity of the 
position has apparently been grasped more readily 
in Germany than in this country, and more decisive 
steps have been taken to deal with it. The desire 
of hitherto inactive middle-class ladies to help in 
the production of useful commodities must, under 
existing circumstances, be condemned as misguided 
sentimentality. Yet the instinct is to be respected ; 
and the thwarted philanthropic lady should be better 
able to appreciate the justice of the Suffragist 
demand for a fuller share in the work of the world for 
women whose energies are at present wasted or mis- 
applied. The war has, in fact, made the anomaly 
of the idle or half-employed woman obvious even to the 
most indifferent members of that class. We trust that 
the Suffragist organisations will see to it that the moral 
of this position is fully driven home. This would be a 
justifiable exception to the wise decision to terminate 
propaganda along the ordinary lines. 


* * * 


During the South African War, when the Yorkshire 
cloth mills were engaged in making hundreds of thousands 
of yards of khaki cloth as rapidly as possible, the 
factory inspectors had word to wink at infringements 
of the Factory Acts through the employment of women 
for periods exceeding the legal ten-hour day. When 
the Factory Acts were codified in 1901 a new clause was 
inserted empowering the Home Secretary to suspend the 
operation of legal restrictions on the hours of labour in 
cases where urgent Government orders were being 
executed. A number of orders have now been issued 
under this clause for the benefit of cloth manufacturers 
and printers engaged on Government work. But it 
happens that both in the woollen and the printing 
trades it is quite common in normal times for certain 
processes which are carried on by women and boys 
during the day to be entrusted to men at night in order 
to avoid infringements of the Factory Acts. We should 
like to feel certain that the Home Office has in no case 
authorised the employment of women weavers, boy 
or girl “ piecers”” or feeders of printing machines for 
twelve or thirteen hours a day when it would have been 
possible to absorb in night shifts some small portion 
of the considerable numbers of unemployed adult 
male operatives. A detailed Parliamentary return of 





the Orders suspending the Factory Act should be 
demanded by the Labour Party at an early date. 


* * * 


No amount of national crises apparently can divest 
Mr. McKenna of his pedantic habits. When the 
amnesty for political prisoners was announced, some 
doubt was felt about the status of Suffragist “* mice.” 
Were prisoners who happened to be doing one of their 
“out” periods under the ‘* Cat-and-Mouse”’ Act to be 
given the same remissions as those who happened to be 
“in”? The Scottish Office, in reply to a question on the 
subject, very sensibly gave an assurance that Suffragists 
“under sentence of imprisonment but at present at 
liberty ” were covered by the amnesty. Not so the 
British Home Office—from which Dublin Castle has 
apparently taken its cue. Mr. McKenna’s reply to a 
request for information was that if the *‘ mice’’ would 
return to prison he “ would be ready to consider imme- 
diately the question of advising the remission of their 
sentences.” On Thursday a party of Suffragists at large 
under the Act who marched to Whitehall to ask whether 
the amnesty applied to “ mice,” were marched off to 
Cannon Row. There they were told that they were not 
arrested, and that they should receive an answer on the 
following day. We understand that this answer 


repeated Mr. McKenna’s previous remarks. 
* * * 


The official statement with regard to the growth of 
Trade Unions up to the end of 1913 shows that the 
number of organised workers was almost exactly 
four millions at that date. The percentage increase 
in membership compared with 1912 is 21-5, which is 
one of the largest recorded. The most striking increase 
took place amongst the railwaymen, of whom 326,192 
were organised at the end of last year as compared with 
202,329 at the end of 1912, and amongst the general 
labour unions, which increased from 227,306 to 390,596. 
Broadly speaking, one may say that the most remarkable 
developments have taken place in the branches of 
labour where trade unionism has been relatively weak 
in the past. The total number of organised women 
at the end of 1913 was 356,763 as against 318,607 in 
1912, representing an increase of 12 per cent. The 
dislocation of trade owing to the war will bring about 
a decline in most branches of trade unionism. But 
there is no doubt that amalgamation of competing 
unions can modify the extent of a fall in membership, 
just as it can accelerate an advance. The number of 
separate unions (1,185) has scarcely changed since 
last year. There is room for a large number of amal- 
gamations of competing “ craft ” and unskilled workers’ 
unions, whateverviewis taken of the controversy regarding 
the “ industrial "’ and “ craft ” principles of organisation. 
It is to be hoped that the movements towards amalga- 
mation which have already advanced several stages 
(such as the proposal for an enormous pool of unskilled 
labour unions) will not be relaxed on account of the 
national crisis. Indeed, the uncertainty of the prospects 
of the future is an additional reason for straining every 
nerve to end the pitiful waste of energy involved in the 
competition of rival organisations. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


Slowly but steadily the Germans have succeeded in forcing 
back the line of the Allied armies which are defending the Franco- 
Belgian frontier. The spectacular entry into Brussels took place 
on Thursday, August 20th. In the direction of Ghent and Ostend 
nothing more than cavalry raiding was attempted. A large force 
proceeded to invest Antwerp, while the main attack was directed 
against the Anglo-French line stretching from Mons to Namur 
(which formed the extreme point of a projecting angle) and thence 
southwards along the Meuse. The English public were startled 
on Monday by the announcement from the Press Bureau that 
Namur had fallen, thus‘ giving the Germans control of the main 
line of railway from Liege towards Charleroi. (It subsequently 
appeared from an official German telegram dated the 26th inst. 
that some of the Namur forts remained untaken.) The fiercest 
fighting took place along the Mons-Namur front on Sunday 
and Monday (23rd and 24th). The brunt of the attack on Mons 
fell upon the British forces. Charleroi was desperately held by 
the French, and is said to have been taken and retaken several 
times. The slaughter at these points appears to have been enor- 
mous. By Monday night the Allies’ left wing had withdrawn 
behind Valenciennes and Maubeuge. On Wednesday night the 
French Government announced that the line Cambrai-Le Cateau 
(twenty miles south of the Belgian frontier) was being held, and 
that German cavalry had been heard of at Douai, some fifteen 
miles behind Lille. Meanwhile the Belgian army defending 
Antwerp made a vigorous attack on the Germans at Mechlin on 
Monday, 24th, and drove the German forces back to Vilvorde, 
but were compelled to abandon Mechlin by a superior German 
force a day later. A Zeppelin airship dropped bombs upon the 
town of Antwerp, but did not effect serious damage. On 
Thursday, 27th, a considerable force of British marines was 
landed at Ostend for the defence of the town. 

* * * 

Although the main German advance is through the Belgian 
plain, the withdrawal of the French lines along the Alsace- 
Lorraine frontier is largely due to the German pressure from Lor- 
raine. The French admit reverses in the Lunéville-Cirey area, 
and have had to retire from the territory occupied at Saarburg 
and in Northern Alsace. If any territory is still held in Southern 
Alsace, the occupation cannot be regarded as possessing serious 
military significance. To all intents and purposes the French 
in the south are now back at the Verdun-Toul-Epinal-Belfort line. 

* * * 


The announcement of the fall of Namur was to some extent 
compensated for by the news of an important Russian victory 
gained at Gumbinnen, in East Prussia, twenty-five miles from the 
Russian frontier, on Thursday and Friday of last week (20th 
and 21st). The victory was followed by the occupation of 
Insterburg, and the advance of troops from the northern frontier 
of Poland brought nearly half of East Prussia (to the east of a line 
drawn south-west from Tilsit to Soldau) into Russian occupation. 
According to Russian reports, the Germans have now withdrawn 
from Western Poland. In Eastern Galicia the Russians appear 
to be slowly driving the Austrians out of the country north of the 
Dniester. Additional news with regard to the battle at Shabatz 
on the 15th and following days indicates that the Servians inflicted 
a serious defeat upon sixty thousand Austrians. French and 
English squadrons, in combination with the Montenegrins on 
the Loveen, have been bombarding Cattaro for some days. 

*x * * 


No change is reported with regard to the naval situation. 
Almost every day news arrives of Scandinavian and Dutch 
vessels or of British trawlers being blown up by German mines 
in the North Sea. On Thursday evening Mr. Churchill announced 
that the German armed merchant ship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
had been sunk off West Africa by the light cruiser Highflyer, 
shortly after the Kaiser Wilhelm had captured the Union-Castle 
liner Galician by a clever ruse. 

* * * 





The Japanese ultimatum to Germany expired on Sunday last, 
and Austria is said to have declared war on Japan a day or two 
later. No news has arrived at the time of writing of a conflict 
in the Far East. On Wednesday the German authorities in 
Togoland surrendered to a detachment of the British West 
African frontier force after destroying their own wireless installa- 
tion at Kamina. German South-West Africa is thus cut off from 
telegraphic communication with Berlin. A raiding force from 


Windhuk, after coming in conflict with Boers settled in German 
territory, has crossed the British frontier. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NATION 


HE calm confidence which marked Lord 
Kitchener’s maiden speech was fully justified 
by the facts which he had to present. He 

had secured, he said, the first 100,000 of his new Regulars; 
sixty-nine battalions of Territorials had volunteered 
for foreign service; and there were still vast reserves 
to be drawn on both in the Dominions and in the Mother 
Country. The Times Military Correspondent some days 
since estimated the number of men now enrolled— 
including the old and new Regulars, the Reserves, and 
the Territorials—at the surprising total of a million. 
In spite of the fact that the seriousness of the military 
situation in France is only now being brought home 
to us, recruiting has been proceeding in a most satis- 
factory manner. Naturally, the men who have come 
forward first have been the men first asked for—the 
young men under thirty with no dependents. Em- 
ployed and unemployed, rich and poor, undergraduates 
and artisans, clerks, professional men, and farm labourers : 
even at the first appeal, when the general feeling with 
regard to the war has been one of excessive, almost 
cheery, optimism, they have flocked to the colours in 
their scores of thousands. Any sensible man, looking 
round the circle of his own friends and acquaintances, 
must, we believe, feel that the tactless newspaper talk 
about “ shirkers ’’ and “ loafers’ is utterly unfounded. 
The nation is unexcited, but it is very determined ; and 
that “ imperturbable spirit” of the British soldiers at 
the front to which the French official bulletins have 
paid tribute is the reflection of a similarly resolute state 
of the public heart and mind at home. 

It is this moment, when there is not the shadow of 
justification for the supposition that our voluntary 
resources are exhausted, that in certain quarters the 
demand for Conscription is once more heard. “ We 
believe,” writes a Daily Telegraph leader-writer, ‘‘ that 
the time has come for resorting to compulsory service ” ; 
and the Times indicates a similar view. A more ill- 
timed suggestion cannot be imagined. The principle 
of compulsory service is one that in normal times we 
should be ready to discuss. We have no objection to 
compulsion as such ; indeed, it may accurately be said 
that to a very large extent the progress of civilisation 
means the progress of compulsion. If it could be shown 
that compulsory service were necessary for national de- 
fence or to maintain Britain’s place in the councils of the 
world, we should support it—granted that it were framed 
on lines obviating the characteristic vices of Continental 
Conscription. But the suggestion that we should 
rush into it at this moment is the most ill-timed sug- 
gestion imaginable. In times of peace the ordinary 
man’s natural inertia might besuch as to produce a strong 
case for compulsion. He might be slack ; he might be 
preoccupied with his normal pacific pursuits ; he might 
be so out of touch with real necessities which force 
themselves upon the minds of his rulers, so lapped in 
unimaginative ease, as to fail in supplying a voluntary 
army with that minimum of strength upon which a 
vigilant Government must insist. Circumstances change ; 
and the time may yet come when we are forced to 
consider seriously the establishment of a Citizen Army 
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in which every man must serve. That is arguable. But 
the undesirability of springing Conscription upon the 
nation during a war like the present is surely clear 
beyond argument. To introduce compulsion in time 
of war would be—and this is a crucial thing in a demo- 
cratic country—to admit that the ordinary man did not 
think the issues worth fighting about. And beyond 
that general consideration there are others special to 
this time and country. In the first place, it has, as 
we have indicated, been already shown that the country’s 
manhood is willing to fight and that the number of 
volunteers can be trebled and quadrupled if more urgent 
appeals are made. England also, if the need arises, will 
send her millions of fighting men into the field. In the 
second place, the nation has by recent events been 
confirmed in its view that (contrary to the traditional 
Conscriptionist doctrine) our present naval and military 
armaments — a supremely powerful Fleet, and a small 
but efficient Expeditionary Force with large and ex- 
pansible voluntary reserves at its back—are admirably 
adapted to our vital national needs. And in the third 
place, any attempt at so revolutionary a change would 
cleave Britain into two fiercely hostile parties at a time 
when unity is the prime necessity, and when that unity 
is (failing the contingency in question) assured. It is 
clear on the face of it that the newspaper Conscription- 
ists have not been converted by new facts which the 
present crisis has brought to light. The belief of our 
Prussians that one pressed man is worth two volunteers 
is of old standing and always in the cupboard waiting 
to be brought out. They have thought that the present 
critical situation afforded them a good opportunity 
of bringing out the panacea and hustling into acceptance 
of it a people and a Government whom they have not 
been able to convert in times of peace. They are not 
really thinking of present, but of distant circumstances. 
Fearing an indefinite setback to their propaganda, 
they are trying to stampede us into Conscription when 
we have little time to discuss it. 

Fortunately Mr. Asquith has made it clear that the 
Government have no intention of being tricked or 
frightened into Conscription. They know that if we are 
to win this war, as we must and will win it, it will be 
because of the existence of a solid national sentiment of 
willing self-sacrifice. The struggle may be long, bitter, 
and terribly exhausting ; the fortunes of war may veer 
to and fro; the blows we receive may be staggering ; 
the efforts we are called upon to make may be stu- 
pendous. Men of all classes and opinions are one in 
their resolution to face whatever they may be called 
upon to face. All other considerations are flung aside 
before the overmastering necessities of the war. We 
may hate this barbarous and monstrously pointless 
method of settling international differences; we may 
shiver with horror at the awful misery and waste of it 
all, the homes destroyed or despoiled, the women vio- 
lated or widowed, the children orphaned, the heaps of 
butchered men lying torn and bloody on the hillsides, 
the dumb uncomprehending grief of the Belgian, or 
French, or Pomeranian peasant staring in anguish at 
his smoking cottage and his trampled fields, the shattering 
of this great fabric of European civilisation, so pain- 





fully to be restored when it is all over. To hate all these 
things, and the boastful materialism and lust for 
tyranny from which they spring, is to be a man of peace ; 
and the normal Briton is a man of peace. But it is 
that very fact that would nerve the country to carry on 
the present struggle even were every ally beaten to its 
knees, and hope of victory reduced to a pale glimmer. 
England, if need be, will again get her teeth in, and 
“hang on” as she did during the long wars against 
Napoleon. Then, as now, she was fighting not merely 
for her interests, but for her ideals, against a militarism 
arrogant, stupid, careless of human life and human 
liberty, a system of thought which maintains the 
relative inferiority of the civil arts as compared with 
the military, and approximates its ideal man to the 
ideal beast. What could be more grotesque than to 
choose such a crisis for the introduction of compulsory 
service ? It has always been repugnant to the country ; 
in the present emergency it would be impossible ade- 
quately to consider such a scheme; in so far as Conscrip- 
tion here resembled (as, hastily introduced, it certainly 
would resemble) Continental Conscription, we should be 
spreading the very things against which, in their 
intensest form, we are fighting; and, last and most 
important of all, a resort to compulsion at this moment 
would be, plainly and unquestionably, a downright 
admission that the hearts of our people were not in this 
war. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE 
REMITTANCE MARKET 


E are now in the fourth week of the war, and the 

VW outlook is grey. The news from the front is 

serious ; it naturally fills our minds to the ex- 
clusion of other phases of this national trial and peril. It 
behoves us, however, to realise also the gravity of the 
financial situation. By its energetic, prompt action the 
xovernment has saved the joint-stock banks and stopped 
the panic. For the most part the nation’s internal current 
business is going on, though customary credit facilities are, 
we gather, more often than not withheld. But the Stock 
Exchange is still closed, and can discover no way of open- 
ing—even to enable the Government to float the necessary 
War Loan—without bankrupting a large section of its 
members, who are unable to get the remittances due to them 
from abroad; and without thereby producing so great a 
depreciation of securities as to bring down many others. 
What is, however, even more important is the fact that 
the action of the Government has failed to re-establish the 
international remittance market on which, as was explained 
in Tne New SraresMan of August 15th, not only the 
solvency of “ the City,” but also the very continuance of 
our imports and exports ultimately depends. The elaborate 
machinery of international exchange, which broke instantly 
four weeks ago, on the certainty of European war, remains 
to-day, in spite of fumbling attempts at patching, still 
unable to work. 

What the Government has done—apart from the mora- 
torium, which temporarily postpones all such payments— 
has been to come to the rescue of the holders of approved 
bills of exchange, by guaranteeing the Bank of England 
against loss in buying these bills, out and out, from those who 
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had discounted them, and in this way not only giving these 
holders cash in exchange for their mass of “ promises to 
pay ” which will certainly not be fulfilled at their due dates, 
but also relieving these holders from any contingent liability 
if they are never paid. Now it happens that the holders of 
the bills, and therefore the persons relieved, are, almost 
entirely, the great London joint-stock banks and the dis- 
count houses, whose portfolios are always swollen with just 
this kind of security. It was an audacious act of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thus suddenly to let the 
Government in for a liability that may reach literally 
hundreds of millions sterling, and for at least the possibility 
of considerable actual loss. But it was justified by neces- 
sity, because in no other way could the joint-stock banks 
and the discount houses be enabled, after the unprecedented 
four days’ bank holiday, to open their doors and continue 
their business. 

So far so good. But it presently appeared that the 
action of the Government, bold and striking as it was, had 
been taken in such a way as not to achieve its full measure 
of success. It had, indeed, saved the joint-stock banks, 
and there are those who say that the heads of these institu- 
tions took rather a narrow view, and failed to advise the 
Government on any points beyond their own safety. Be 
this as it may, the action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whilst it went to the extreme in committing the Government 
for contingent loss, was so taken, as is now manifest, as not 
to restore the remittance market. 

To understand this unfortunate result, at which, it is to 
be inferred, Mr. Lloyd George is as much distressed as any- 
body, some technicalities are necessary. By relieving from 
liability on the bills which it is buying only the last holder 
the Bank of England is, in reality, not doing anything to take 
off the remittance market the incubus which prevents it 
from working. The Government is deliberately keeping 
alive the liability on these bills not only of the acceptors, 
but also of all previous holders as endorsers and of the 
drawers. It is known that the great mass of these bills 
will, under the moratorium, not be met at maturity—such 
of them as are falling due during these weeks are usually 
not being met even by the soundest and most honoured 
firms—and every endorser and every drawer all over the 
world has consequently to carry forward a liability for which 
he had made no preparation. The result is that, throughout 
North and South America, in Asia, in South Africa, even in 
the friendly or neutral Continental capitals, firms can no 
longer draw on London because their whole assets are already 
pledged up to the hilt and over it by these unexpected 
liabilities ; the accepting houses in London, having to face 
their own liabilities without getting any remittances, dare con- 
firm no more credits to their accustomed drawers and accept 
no more bills, even for their most reliable customers ; the 
local banks in all parts of the globe, conscious not only of the 
drawers’ liabilities, but also of their own contingent liabilities 
as endorsers of the mass of bills that may come back on them 
from the Bank of England, cannot venture to discount new 
bills for those drawers, even if these could get their usual 
credits confirmed and their bills accepted against bills of 
lading by the London accepting houses. Thus there are 
practically no remittances coming to London. What is 
worse, the shipment of goods to London, whether corn or 
cotton, tea or timber, is terribly hampered, because the 
exporter cannot get paid for them. And it follows that 
English exporters cannot get paid in London for their 
exports, as is customary, because in the absence of the usual 
credits, which are provided by the daily discounts, banks and 
merchant firms in other countries cannot get drafts on 
London, or in any way place themselves in credit. The 





relatively small sums of gold—a few millions at Ottawa, a 


few millions at Capetown—which the Bank of England jis 
trying to accumulate in order to make them the basis of a 
remittance business, serve only to reveal by their utter 
inadequacy the magnitude of the task which the remittance 
market has hitherto accomplished, and the impcrative 
necessity of re-establishing it. Such a result would be, in 
this hour of trial, as important a gain as the reduction of a 
first-class fortress. 

Now the only way in which this can be done, as it seems, 
is for the Government to revise the terms of its guarantee to 
the Bank of England. The incubus must be lifted. The 
contingent liabilities of the endorsers and drawers must be 
waived, as, by what seems a very inequitable act of selection, 
those of the last holders have actually been waived. Only 
in this way can the drawers and endorsers all over the world 
be enabled to resume business. And the whole mass of bills 
must, by a book transaction at the Bank of England, be 
paid at maturity, or as soon as possible afterwards, mora- 
torium notwithstanding, if drawing on London is to be 
resumed freely. To get these bills paid, whereby the 
liability of drawers and acceptors automatically runs off— 
instead of payment being indefinitely postponed, and the 
incubus continued—is, indeed, the only practicable way of 
making the machine work. 

This does not involve any increase in the amount of the 
loans which the Bank of England is already, under the 
Government guarantee, making to the City. What it in- 
volves is an alteration of the security against which the 
money is, in effect, being lent. At present the Bank looks 
for repayment first to the acceptor of the bill, and if and 
when the acceptor fails, then to the endorsers and the drawer. 
What is proposed is that the Bank should, on each approved 
pre-moratorium bill that it discounts, look to the acceptor 
alone, releasing the endorsers and the drawer ; and, it must 
be added, be content to take only what would be virtually 
a “* second charge ” on the accepting houses’ working capital, 
letting them continue their business, and requiring them to 
repay only as they can recover from their clients. Only in 
some such way, it seems, can the whole chain of firms the 
wide world over represented on these bills as drawers, 
endorsers, and acceptors be relieved from the incubus which 
is at present choking the life out of the remittance market. 
The resuscitation of this market is, as we have seen, abso- 
lutely vital to our continued existence. 

Nor would this alteration of the terms of the guarantee 
really increase the liability of the Government. At first 
sight, indeed, it seems as if the Bank of England would be 
throwing away the contingent security of being able to 
proceed against the endorsers and the drawers. This, how- 
ever, amounts really to nothing. In the first place, most of 
these drawers and many of these endorsers are out of the 
United Kingdom ; and it is more than doubtful whether they 
will be under any legal liability for bills after their due 
dates. The moratorium, in fact, whilst it permits the 
acceptors to postpone payment, does not legally avail to 
extend the liability of the drawer beyond what he under- 
took when he drew the bill—nor yet, probably, the liability 
of the endorser, or at any rate not that of the endorser out- 
side the United Kingdom. Moreover no such liability can 
in any case accrue until the bill has been actually dis- 
honoured at maturity, an act which involves the bank- 
ruptcy of the acceptor and the enforced liquidation of his 
assets at a huge and incalculable depreciation ; so that what 
the Bank might conceivably gain on the one hand it would 
lose on the other. The driving into bankruptcy of the 
accepting houses, by means of which alone the Bank could 
avail itself of these contingent securities, would be such a 
shock to London’s credit in the world, and would, by its 
repercussion, bring down so many other firms all over the 
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world, with similarly enforced liquidation at a heavy de- 
preciation, as to be an unthinkable calamity, making the 
restoration of the remittance market finally impossible for 
years to come. This, then, cannot be allowed to happen. 
Anyhow, the moratorium will have to be continued for the 
mass of these bills, and with it the paralysis of the remittance 
market ; and—be it noted—with the consequent lapse of 
time, the reduction practically to nothing of the Bank’s 
effective power of ultimate recourse to the endorsers and 
drawers. 

Thus we come back to the position that the Government 
will, perforce, have to alter the terms of its guarantee to the 
Bank of England ; to arrange for the approved pre-mora- 
torium bills which it has discounted to be, by a book trans- 
action, met at maturity ; to remove thereby, at the sacrifice 
of what is really a nominal contingent security, the weight 
of liability which at present paralyses drawers, endorsers, and 
acceptors alike, and thus prevents the re-establishment of the 
remittance market ; to enable the accepting houses to continue 
their business by agreeing not to press for repayment (of the 
advances to be thus transferred to them in order to enable the 
pre-moratorium bills to be met), until they can recover from 
their Continentaland other clients what is dueto them; perhaps 
taking the further security from these accepting houses of a 
joint guarantee of each other’s indebtedness to the Bank of 
England on these terms; and, in order to counteract the 
somewhat invidious action to which some of the joint-stock 
banks are now resorting, letting the Bank continue freely to 
discount the approved bills of these accepting houses as it is 
now doing, and as it is understood to be quite willing to 
continue to do. This, and it seems this alone, will do the 
trick, and set working again the whole international machine 
without which we can resume effectively neither imports nor 
exports. 


NEWS OF THE GERMAN 


SOCIALISTS 
DPD” KARL LIEBKNECHT and Rosa Luxemburg are 


among the few living persons who have enjoyed the 
privilege of reading their obituary notices. The 

various stories of their execution that reached London were 
not at all convincing to those who are conversant with 
German affairs. Some details were downright grotesque. 
Dr. Liebknecht was said to have been shot because he 
refused to take his place in the army as an officer of the 
Reserve! But in the German army a Social-Democratic 
“ Reserveleutnant ” would be as impossible as a Commander- 
in-Chief of the same political faith. Now the Vorwiirts, 
recent copies of which have reached London via Holland, 
settles all doubts as to the trustworthiness of this item of 
war news. The Berlin Socialist paper prints the tale of 
Dr. Liebknecht’s and Rosa Luxemburg’s execution in a list 
of curious foreign canards. The bare truth may shock 
those of us who have a liking for romantic episodes, but it 
will enable others to get a better view of what is happening 
behind the misty curtain surrounding the German Empire. 
It was not very likely that the German Government, 
having apparently with success convinced the working- 
class that the country was waging a war of self-defence, 
should forthwith begin to shoot the most popular leaders 
of a party whose organisation has often shown itself to be 
superior even to that of the State. Several items of news 
given by the Vorwéirts show which way the wind is blowing. 
Far from persecuting the Social-Democrats official Germany 
seems only to be eager to conciliate them. Thus the Vor- 
warts, which in the past could not be sold at the bookstalls 
of the State Railways, has now been invited to enter those 


sanctums of officially stamped loyalty. Restaurants which 
were boycotted by the military on account of their taking 
in Social-Democratic newspapers or giving facilities for 
holding Socialist or Trade Unionist meetings, have had the 
ban removed from them. Hitherto German workmen 
who were known to belong to the Socialist Party have been 
refused work in the Government factories as a matter of 
principle. General von Bissing, the Commander of the 
Seventh Army Corps, has now placarded the country 
condemning that reprehensible practice. The event is 
all the more noteworthy as this gentleman’s name appeared, 
some years ago, signed to an official document which 
instructed the military as to measures to be taken in case 
of civil war and street fighting. The document reached the 
public by means of one of the subterranean channels con- 
necting the German workers’ party with the bureaucracy, 
and created a great sensation at the time. So even this 
implacable foe of the German people, who was preparing 
to drown the Socialist movement in a sea of blood, has seen 
himself obliged to trim his sails. But all baiters of Social- 
Democrats do not possess the discretion of General von 
Bissing. The other day a Social-Democratic lady was 
arrested in the little East Prussian town of Handswalde 
for having made some unamiable remark about the German 
Emperor. As no prison was available they put her in a 
hen-house. After some hours of detention she was taken 
before the magistrate, to whom she explained that her 
derogatory allusions were meant for the Czar, and she was 
discharged. It is to be feared that the lady will have some- 
thing to explain away now that the Russians are in East 
Prussia. 

Little can be gathered from the newspapers as to the 
state of mind of the populace. Of course, the officially 
inspired news breathes patriotism and enthusiasm. But 
two letters published by the Vorwdrts bring us nearer to 
reality. One is by a militiaman—evidently some Social- 
Democratic or Trade Unionist functionary—who writes 
about the joys and sorrows of being billeted. The ordinary 
people treat the soldiers well, but complaints have been made 
about some unwilling aristocratic hosts. The family with 
whom he lives have a son who has joined the artillery as a 
volunteer. That leads him to make some remarks about 
the volunteers : little, weakly fellows whose only good point 
is that they offer a very small target to the enemy’s bullets ; 
but how they are going to hold their rifles and carry their 
kits only the gods know. The other letter is the long despair- 
ing cry of an unemployed workman. In vain he has tried 
to secure work; at last, in sheer desperation, he has tried 
to volunteer, only to be refused, as the ranks were full for 
the moment. The great success of the German volunteer 
movement must be largely due to the economic catastrophe 
the war has caused across the North Sea. 

The German Social-Democratic Party and Trade Unions 
have jointly drawn up a scheme to deal with the terror of 
unemployment. We know this plan only from the bare 
outline given in a polemic article that appears in Vorwédrts 
and is directed against the proposals made by Dr. F. Oppen- 
heimer in the Vossische Zeitung. Dr. Oppenheimer had 
invoked the State to provide work for the unemployed by 
reclaiming and draining land, constructing roads, railways, 
rolling stock, ete. Vorwédrts urges against these proposals 
that they would provide work for industrial town workers 
that could only be done by navvies, and to be a navvy a man 
must be young and strong. But the entire young and strong 
population had been sent off to the war, and those men 
did not suffer from unemployment. Besides, in winter 
time, that kind of work would necessarily have to be stopped. 
The Socialists and Trade Unionists were of the opinion 
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that the most urgent thing to do was to maintain the pro- 
duction of the means of consumption, the production of the 
means of production and luxuries being necessarily restricted 
by the war. To attain that object the State could help in 
three ways. It should replace the men withdrawn by the 
war from the production of means of consumption by the 
unemployed of the other two branches of production. 
It should help to secure raw materials and tools. It should 
force establishments to keep open, and regulate their 
production wherever the craving for profit did not find 
a sufficient inducement or tended to guide production in the 
wrong direction. Moreover, the State should take care that 
the goods produced should be made accessible to the people. 
That could be best done by providing work at good wages. 
And where that was not possible the establishment of a right 
of the unemployed to State relief should come to the rescue 
of the worker. 

An agricultural and a communal programme are mentioned, 
and some details are given as to the way in which the above 
principles are to be put into practice. The local authorities 
are to produce warm clothes and boots for the children, 
whereby employment could be found for many people. 
All the mines should be kept working, and the places of the 
men departed for the war should be filled by others. Above 
all, the transport industry should not be suffered to come to 
a standstill, and transport workers called to the colours 
should be replaced by others. Women and children should 
not be allowed to take the places of men, and the factory 
laws ought to be made more stringent instead of being 
relaxed as had been proposed. Factories now working 
overtime should be legally forced so to arrange their work 
that instead of a single shift of 14 hours two shifts of seven 
hours each should be introduced. Great stress is laid 
upon the establishment of a right of unemployed workers to 
State relief. 

The German Trade Unions find themselves, naturally, 
in a position of utmost difficulty. Their rules do not provide 
for the exigencies of war. The bulk of their members have 
left for the front, and the remainder are mainly old 
and feeble persons, unfit for war, many of whom must be a 
burden to the union funds. Nearly all the unions have 
abolished their various benefits, except unemployment 
benefit, which, in most cases, is being paid at a reduced rate. 
Nearly all are also granting relief to the families of those 
who had to join the colours. The German Miners’ Federation 
has made a grant of a million marks for that purpose. 
But it has been found that a uniform policy with regard to 
war measures is not practicable. For whilst business in 
some trades has almost come to an absolute stop other 
trades are enjoying an unparalleled prosperity ; the latter 
are, of course, those which produce materials of war. One 
might well doubt whether German Trade Unions will come 
alive out of the present struggle. Their accumulated funds, 
which are much smaller than those of the British Unions, 
will soon be exhausted. 

Still more doubtful must be the fate of the Social-Demo- 
cratic organisation. The great mass of its active members 
are men above the age of 25, and these form a large portion 
of the second line of the German Army. With the young 
man between 20 and 25 the glamour of the army generally 
subdues the fervour of party allegiance. But his attitude 
changes when he becomes a voter at the age of 25 and enters 
full political life. As the campaign proceeds and more and 
more troops of the second line will have to be employed 
by the Germans that circumstance may produce some 
unexpected developments. At any rate, we should keep 
our eyes open. 

E. X. 


PARIS IN TIME OF WAR 


(Delayed in Transmission.) 
Paris : August 17th, 1914, 
ESTERDAY we went to Versailles to visit some 

y friends; the trams were packed when we came 

back and it was impossible to get a seat, so we 
tried the railway. We had to wait nearly an hour for a train 
(there are only a few in the day), and then took more than an 
hour to get back to Paris, with a wait of several minutes at 
every station. In the crowded carriage, which must have 
held somehow or other sixty or seventy people, there was 
very little laughter and the conversation was subdued. The 
contrast between this and the light-hearted gaicty of an 
ordinary Parisian Sunday crowd was painful; it brought 
home to one, if that were necessary, what this war means. 
None of us is the same man that he was four weeks ago; we 
are affected differently, according to our temperaments, 
but we are all affected. One woman close to me said to 
another: ‘“‘ We shall be very late, but there is no one waiting 
for us, alas!” She sighed and then pulled herself together 
and tried to look cheerful: it was pathetic. And this scene is 
being repeated indefinitely in almost every country in Europe; 
there are German and Austrian and Belgian and Russian 
and English women who have no one waiting for them. 

This is the sixteenth day of the French mobilisation, which 
will be completed on Thursday, and is for all practical 
purposes finished already. Three weeks ago we were just 
beginning to be really anxious ; four weeks ago a European 
war seemed about as likely as the Day of Judgment. We 
have been living in Paris under martial law for a fortnight 
and it is beginning to tell on our nerves, already sufficiently 
strung up by the anxiety of waiting for news. On Tu sday 
evening, August 4th, I had been to the meeting of the 
Chamber, and had so much to do that it was nine o'clock 
when I went out to dinner. Every restaurant was closing 
its shutters. We could not imagine what had happened, 
and, naturally, asked a policeman, who told us that an order 
had been issued in the afternoon closing cafés and restaurants 
at nine o’clock and that we could get nothing to eat in all 
Paris. I owe it to the kindness of an English friend and the 
manager of the hotel where he was staying that I did not go 
to bed that night with an empty stomach, and I had hardly 
had time to lunch. This is a trifle, but its symbolic signifi- 
cance is great. Let anyone who knows Paris think what 
it means to have the cafés closed at 8 o’clock and the 
restaurants at 9.30 (the present rule) ; it means the suppres- 
sion of one side of the life of Paris. When it is added that 
all means of conveyance—and they are already limited— 
except cabs, are stopped at 7.30, it will be understood that 
half the life of the town is paralysed. The smallest pro- 
vincial town is, in ordinary times, less dull than Paris is 
now and much less sad. It is as sad by day as by night, for 
nearly all the shops are closed and the only note of gaiety 
is given by the enormous quantity of flags—French, English, 
and Belgian. The infrequence of the Russian flag is 
significant; there are plenty in the shops, but nobody 
seems to want them. When the war broke out, the flag- 
dealers were taken by surprise and had no Belgian flags in 
stock, but they have made haste to supply the demand. 

We have all accepted without complaint the incon- 
veniences of martial law; after all, what are such trifles in 
comparison with what the men at the front have to face? 
It is annoying to be asked for one’s papers in the street, to 
be unable to go to the country without a special permission 
on showing good cause, to have no motor-buses, very few 
trams, and a much curtailed Métro service. But perhaps it 
has been good for us to have the thing brought home to us 
in this way. When one comes out of the Ministry o ‘ ar at 
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midnight in broiling heat and cannot get a drink anywhere, 
one says “ Damn!” or its French equivalent, and thinks no 
more of it. Personally I have too much to do in the evening 
to sit in a café, and nobody has any wish to go to theatres or 
music-halls, which would probably be closed in any case for 
want of customers and, perhaps, of employees. But there 
are other considerations. 

The regulations made by the Military Governor have, I 
think, been excellent during the mobilisation. Martial law 
was not declared in 1870, and I suspect that that is one of the 
reasons why it has been declared now; it has-been the 
determination of the Government and, I think, of the people 
that everything shall be exactly the opposite of what it was 
in 1870, and it has been. Those who remember 1870 say 
that it is impossible to conceive a contrast more complete. 
But when the mobilisation is over it may be well to relax 
the regulations. From the psychological point of view, it 
is not desirable that people should be made as dismal as 
possible. Itis coming to that. The foolish and unreasoning 
optimism of 1870 is replaced by something like pessimism ; 
it is right enough that, while hoping for the best, we should 
be prepared for the worst; but we are going beyond that, and 
the conditions imposed by martial law are among the 
causes. From the material point of view there is at least as 
much reason for relaxing the regulations. The whole life of 
Paris is at present paralysed. It is inevitable that com- 
merce and industry should be seriously hindered by the 
disappearance of so large a part of the male population, but 
it is most desirable that Paris should return as far as possible 
to its normal life. I do not think that that will be possible 
so long as the present regulations remain in force. Not only 
do they hamper commerce and industry, but they produce, 
or rather intensify, a state of mind which makes people 
unable to do anything. The sudden blow of the war 
stunned everyone; the world seemed to have come to an 
end. These regulations, which make every day like a dull 
Sunday, prolong that impression, which would otherwise 
work itself off. 

When one looks back on the last three weeks, one is lost in 
admiration of the dignity and calmness of the French people. 
Since the beginning of the crisis the only discreditable 
incident has been the sacking of several shops supposed (in 
some cases erroneously) to- belong to Germans, on the 
evening of August 2nd. The principal sufferer was the 
Maggi Company, which owns milk shops all over Paris and 
is noted for the quality and cheapness of its milk. For a 
year or more the Action Francaise has been covering Paris 
with posters denouncing the Maggi Company and calling on 
Parisians to boycott it. The attack on the shops was the 
work partly of members of the Action Frangaise, partly of 
roughs in search of plunder. At the beginning of the crisis 
the general feeling was that a war on account of Servia was 
unthinkable ; people refused to believe it possible. When 
it became evident that France might really be dragged into 
war by the Russian alliance the incredulity changed to 
indignation and strong opposition. The demonstration 
against the war in the streets on July 26th was as important 
as it was spontaneous, and the counter-demonstration 
organised by the Royalists and Nationalists was a complete 
failure. It was obvious that the sympathies of the huge 
crowd in the boulevards were with the anti-war demonstra- 
tors. Another and more sudden change in public feeling 
took place when Germany declared war against Russia and 
it was known that she had been mobilising on the French 

frontier. The change could be seen on people’s faces. 
Up to July 3ist everyone was gloomy; the few reservists 
who had been already called out to guard railway stations 
and bridges went with obvious reluctance and even resent- 
ment. On August Ist, when the general mobilisation was 





ordered, people looked grave and even sad, but no longer 
unwilling. But what really roused the indignation of the 
French people against the German Government was the 
attack on Belgium. All hesitation disappeared at once. 
And even then the indignation was rather against the 
German Government and, in particular, the Emperor than 
against the German people. Everyone had counted here on 
the pacific dispositions of the German Emperor. Official 
circles were very pessimistic from the beginning of the 
crisis, because they knew what Germany was doing; the 
public, which did not know, was convinced that the German 
Emperor did not want war. The disillusionment was all 
the more bitter. I am convinced that most of the French 
soldiers have gone to the front with the hope that William IT. 
will be treated as was Napoleon by the Holy Alliance. 

It was the attack on Belgium that completely rallied 
Socialist opinion to the war. Had France so acted—and it 
was as much her interest to march through Belgium as it 
was that of Germany—the French Socialists would have 
opposed the war to the bitter end. Jaurés told M. Viviani 
a few hours before his death that, if France went to war for 
any other cause than that of self-defence against an attack, 
the Socialists would resist even if they were all shot down ; 
and he meant it. I should like to think that the represen- 
tative of the German Socialists who visited the Chancellor 
in regard to the peace demonstrations used similar language. 
It was only when it became plain that France had to defend 
herself and Belgium against aggression that the French 
Socialists ceased opposition to war. 

I cannot, unhappily, pretend that the distinction which the 

general public here made at first between the German 
Emperor and the German people is still maintained. Out 
of evil things evil comes and war breeds hate. The Press, 
as usual, is doing its best to encourage hatred of the German 
people. In the absence of genuine military news, we hear of 
little else but German atrocities. The Temps seriously 
printed a day or two ago, on the alleged authority of a Belgian 
mayor, a story of Belgian civilians tied to mitrailleuses by 
German soldiers. Le mieux est lennemi du bien, but the 
author of the story forgot that proverb ; he added that the 
Germans shot other civilians in such a way as to remove their 
-ars—and nothing else. William Tell would be nowhere 
in the German army. I do not say that many terrible 
atrocities have not happened ; we have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a fairly general acceptance of certain conventions which 
to some slight extent mitigate the barbarity of war, but it 
remains a method of barbarism. There has probably never 
been a war in which those conventions have not sometimes 
been departed from on both sides; the taste of blood has 
much the same effect on men as on tigers. The extraordinary 
treatment of M. Jules Cambon and of several French Consuls, 
encourages the growing popular belief that Germans are not 
far removed from savages. But the Press should refrain 
from undiscriminating storics about them. It is, un- 
fortunately, evident that stories of this kind are freely 
circulated in the French army. I saw yesterday a letter 
from a young soldier not naturally inclined to Chauvinism, 
since he is an Anarchist and an anti-militarist. He said 
that a German woman had invited a wounded French 
soldier to dinner and then cut his throat with a razor, 
and added that there were “thousands” of such cases. 
I have not theleast doubt that the German army is being 
regaled with exactly the same stories about the French. 

It is horrible ; but all is horrible in war, which is a return 
to barbarism, and seems to have the effect of making men 
as childish as savages. The soldier whom I have just quoted 
is intelligent enough, and a month ago would have laughed 
at the story that he now takes seriously as an example of 
thousands of similar incidents. In ten days he has become 
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a different being. We are all more or less affected by the 
Contagion. The more ignorant among the people in Paris 
—especially concierges, a class apart—believe the most 
preposterous stories that the mind of man could conceive, 
and are afflicted with the spy mania. Every unfortunate 
Luxembourgeois, Swiss, Pole, and even Alsatian left in 
Paris becomes a German spy to their fevered imagination. 
Gustave Hervé, who is not ignorant, is quite convinced 
that the Germans habitually shoot cwrés in cold blood with- 
out even an untrue excuse. Some of the clerical news- 
papers have actually begun printing prophecies, just as they 
did in 1870. No doubt the same symptoms of the demoralis- 
ing influence of war, even of those who do not take part in 
it, are to be seen in every other country. I hope that 
nobody will run away with the idea that they are universal 
in France. There are plenty of people who keep their heads 
and still use their reason. Only we are all asking ourselves : 
What will be the ultimate result of the war on France ? 
Will it leave behind it a legacy of credulity, superstition, 
Chauvinism, reaction? Some are pessimistic on that point, 
but we need not yet despair. There are many reasons to 
hope to the contrary. Rosert DELL. 


ATROCITIES 


T strikes many people as a paradox that looting 
and other atrocities should be forbidden to 
soldiers whose object is to terrorise their enemies 

into submission by death, wounds, and the other suffer- 
ings of siege and battlefield. It seems absurd that you 
should be allowed to drop bombs from the sky on a 
man’s wife and children, but that you should be for- 
bidden to steal the clock from his dining-room mantel- 
piece. Even in this, however, there is reason. War is a 
multitudinous foolishness, but its foolishness can be 
mitigated in some degree by carrying it on according to 
the rules. And it is a chief rule of honest war that it 
should be a social affair, and not a mad confusion of 
private enterprise. When a soldier strikes a blow for 
his nation, he is a good soldier ; when he strikes a blow 
for his own pocket or his own lust, he is a mere free- 
booter. As the world has grown more civilised, it has 
inclined more and more to eliminate private enterprise 
on the part of the soldier. Even when it leaves room for 
individuality, it leaves none for individualism. The 
abolition of privateering in naval warfare is but an 
instance of the ever-increasing socialisation of war. 
It would be absurd, on the other hand, to contend that 
this socialisation is anything like complete. One 
remembers how the armies of the civilised world marched 
on Pekin a few years ago after the Boxer rising, and 
how in nearly all of them soldiers and officers looted 
embroideries, jewels, and every precious thing they 
could lay their hands on. And not soldiers and officers 
only, but also a very great proportion of the Christian 
ladies and gentlemen who were able to get to the front 
in time. The point is, however, that this looting was 
almost universally condemned. It may not seem a 
great moral gain merely to condemn a thing when one 
goes on doing it. But it is a distinct gain. To have 
public opinion on the side of right is to prepare the 
way for right conduct. Earlier civilisations would not 


have even understood the objections to loot. Probably 
the first soldiers had no other object in going to fight. 
They wanted the wives and the goods of their enemies. 


— 


Even till fairly modern times the soldiers were cheered 
on by the prospect of the prizes to be gained after a 
successful fight. When a city was stormed, it was 
given over to general and individual pillage. There js 
no more ghastly reading in the literature of war than the 
story of the siege of Delhi. No doubt the horrors of 
Delhi were partly due to the spirit of revenge with which 
the stories of outrages on Europeans had filled the 
soldiers. But the story is a story, not of orderly re- 
venge, but of murder in the streets and loot beyond the 
dreams of avarice all accomplished with the savage 
fury of men in the days before civilisation. Nor is the 
storming of Badajos a less bloody story. Popular 
historians slur over the terrible realities of war, so that 
many people regard it as being all glory, and fit for 
production at His Majesty’s Theatre. It is a sweet 
delusion, but it is better to admit the truth. Sir 
William Butler declares in his autobiography : 

War brings all the fantastic idiosyncracies of human nature to the 
surface. Men will rob and pillage and rape and burn in war who would 
have lived very passable and decent lives in peace. Many of them 


think that it is part of the business; and, of course, the meaner and 
more sordid the war is, the more that part of the programme becomes 


possible. 
And in the same book he says : 


It may be truly said that the instinct of plunder in some shape 
or form is the strongest passion among men.... In this respect 
I do not imagine that the instincts of men have changed much since 
Moses marched this way [Egypt] three or four thousand years ago. 


It was good to find Lord Kitchener warning his 
troops so frankly the other day against this instinct of 
human nature towards atrocity. One would like to 
believe that the German Army had been exhorted in the 
same spirit. The evidence, unhappily, seems strong on 
the other side. The report of the Committee of Enquiry 
appointed by the Belgian Minister of Justice to enquire 
into the alleged German atrocities in Belgium is one of 
those documents, like the report on Putumayo, which it 
makes one sick to read. No march of Turks through 
a Christian country ever left a more awful list of horrors 
behind it. The sentence which tells us that “ young 
girls have been raped and little children outraged” 
reveals, even apart from the stories of mutilations and 
murders, the fact that the present war is being fought 
with a barbarism which everyone hoped Europe had 
escaped from in this humane twentieth century. It is 
a predatory war, as the wars of Napoleon were. This 
predatoriness, we are even told, is a deliberate policy on 
the part of Germany in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of her enemies. It is merely a reversion to the 
policy of Bismarck in 1870, of which Mr. T. M. Kettle 
quotes a summary in the Daily News : 

True strategy consists in hitting your enemy and hitting him hard. 
Above all, you must inflict on the inhabitants of invaded towns the 
maximum of suffering, so that they may become sick of the struggle 


and may bring pressure to bear on their Government to discontinue it. 
You must leave the people through whom you march only their eyes 
to weep with. ty ; 

In every case the principle which guided our general was that war 
must be made terrible to the civil population, so that it may sue for 
peace. 

Napoleon was equally ready to add to the horrors of 
war the horrors of brigandage. He taught his troops 
to live on the countries through which they passed. 


He allowed them to loot and maraud till their discipline 
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was in peril of degenerating into that of a horde of 
bandits. Perhaps there is something inherent in 
Napoleonic enterprise which leads to loot and outrage. 
It may be retorted with a certain amount of reason- 
ableness that every war which is not strictly a war of 
defence is a war of loot, and that the only difference 
between civilised and barbaric warfare is that in the 
former the public authority does the looting, and in the 
latter the private soldier. In civilised warfare, the 
victorious State invariably gets an indemnity or a 
stretch of territory or some other compensation for its 
sacrifice of life and treasure. One sees the spirit of loot 
in the drawing in Punch this week, in which the British 
sailor looks at a box called German trade, and says 
something to the effect that he wasn’t expecting this, 
but that he might as well pick it up when it was there. 
Aggressive war is merely an attempt at organised 
looting. Mr. Norman Angell’s mission is to announce 
to the world that organised looting does not pay. It 
may pay private individuals, but it does not pay the 
public. The predatory instinct in man, however, is 
too strong for logic. It does not coldly calculate gain 
and loss. It brushes loss aside as something that does 
not count, and sees gain printed everywhere in letters 
of fire and gold. There is also this to be remembered. 
Some of the most predatory wars in history did not 
originate in the predatory idea. Plunder is the English 
of a word which had to be invented during the Thirty 
Years’ War to describe the barbaric conduct of the 
soldiery in those days, but probably it was the sectarian 
rather than the predatory passion which roused the 
soldiers in the first instance to ferocity. The same 
holds true of the recent Balkan wars, which, in one 
aspect, were orgies of loot, murder, and pillage. A 
Servian soldier, whose letter from the battlefield was 
published in the Servian Socialist paper, Radnitchké 
Novinés, bore witness to the appalling atrocities com- 
mitted by his side. “I am terrified by them,” he 
wrote, “ and constantly ask myself how men can be so 
barbarous as to commit such cruelties. . . . There is 
nothing but corpses, dust, and ashes. There are villages 
of 100, 150, 200 houses, where there is no longer a single 
man, literally not one. We collect them in bodies of 
forty to fifty, and then we pierce them with our bayonets 
to the last man. Pillage is going on everywhere. The 
officers told the soldiers to go to Prisrend and sell the 
things they had stolen.” Probably none of the Christian 
armies engaged in the Balkan struggle was free from 
similar crimes. The report of a Russian officer on the 
atrocities committed by the Bulgarians in Thrace, 
especially at Adrianople—a report which was published 
in Le Jeune Ture last August—may be accepted as 
accurate or not, according to one’s prejudices, but is 
there anyone who doubts that the Balkan wars were 
stained by a vast number of such outrages as he reports ? 





, What the women of Adrianople have had to endure is beyond 
imagination. 

Outrages were committed against Greek, Jewish and even Armenian 
women, despite the Armenians’ devotion to the Bulgarian cause. 
Naturally the worst violence was directed against the Turkish women. 
Respect was shown neither for rank nor age. Among the women 
violated there wete as many girls of tender years as aged women. 
Many of these girls are now actually with child. And those who 
could afford to do so have gone away to hide their shame in remote 





regions. Many have lost their reason. Most keep silent about their 
misfortune, for reasons easy to understand. 

That, however, may seem too general a statement to 
stir the imagination. Here are more particular stories : 

Hamid Nouri, mufti of Adrianople, told me the following story 
with tears in his eyes: “* Some days before the departure of the Bul- 
garians many persons passed the night under his roof because of the 
threats they had uttered of destroying the town and exterminating the 
population. Opposite to him there dwelt the wife of a Turkish 
Major, held prisoner in Bulgaria, with her two young daughters. 
An hour after sunset piercing cries were heard coming from this house : 
‘Take whatever you will but do not touch my daughters. Are there 
no Moslems to defend our honour?’ The mufti sent the Bulgarian 
soldiers, assigned him by the authorities to protect his many-times 
pillaged abode, to succour the women. A moment later a soldier 
came back and told him indignantly that all the Bulgarian soldiers 
were violating the three women but that he could do nothing for 
they threatened to kill them with their muskets. For three hours 
the despairing cries and groans of the women went on. When the 
soldiers departed the mother and daughters lay senseless. All the 
persons who had sought asylum with the mufti on this night declare 
that they are ready to bear witness to the truth of this story.” 

Another example. On the same day four Bulgarian officers entered 
the house of a rich Israelite, Salomon ben Bassat. The women and 
young girls made their escape by clambering over a wall into the 
neighbouring houses: but the children were left on the first story. 
A female servant, aged eighteen, who came back for them, was violated 
twice by each of the officers ; at last she escaped by saying that they 
would find the lovely daughter of the owner of the house in the upper 
story. The officers went up and the girl fled, leaving bloody tracks 
behind her. She is still in hospital. 


That is one of the horrors of war which it would be 
immoral to shirk. 

We do not deny that side by side with such hideous 
barbarities we have examples of the most splendid 
heroism. It is important, however, that we should see 
war realistically with all its atrocities as well as all its 
glories. The horrors of the battlefield are bad enough, 
but they are necessary if war is to be carried on at all. 
The atrocities are accidental; they cancel the glories 
of bravery, and in the end undermine it. Professional 
soldiers inflicting death and wounds on other pro- 
fessional soldiers do not fill us with horror, unless we are 
Tolstoyans. The professional soldier, however, robbing 
the aged and the unarmed, and outraging defenceless 
women and children, is a brute and a scourge of humanity. 
We carnestly hope that the reports as to the atrocities 
of the Germans may be exaggerated. If they are true, 
they mean that Germany is reducing Europe to the 
level of Balkan savagery in the name of culture. We 
cannot believe, without further proof, that Germany 
as a whole would be guilty of so criminal a betrayal of 
civilisation. 


THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN 
HUNGARY 


TS old time Magyar does not seem to have looked 
upon woman as a “ necessary evil ” as the law books 
of many other countries did in those days. Inas- 

much as he thought her in need of protection in the married 
state, he secured her so many pecuniary safeguards that in 
some respects she really had the advantage of man. This was 
logical because of the supposition that the female sex is the 
weaker. “ Being weaker, the woman needs the protection 
against the predominance of the stronger sex.” There is 
strength and originality in those old Hungarian laws and 
institutions which were the honest admission of men, that 
their own predominance ought to be hedged in with legal 
limitations. 
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Unmarried women and widows had in the feudal time a 
good deal of political rights too. According to the feudal 
system these rights belonged only to the women of the gentry 
and the aristocracy. The widows of noblemen had the vote 
and could exercise it personally. The widows of members of 
the aristocracy took part in the politics of the country as 
legislators. They could not sit personally in the Diet, but 
like male aristocrats, who were prevented from appearing 
personally, they too delegated a_ representative called 
“ ablegatus absentium ”’ to the Diet. The ablegatus had to 
represent the woman appointing him according to her in- 
structions. The date from when these laws originated is 
unknown. We only know that laws and edicts of 1601 and 
1681 mention the previous existence of these political rights 
for women. Some of the most glorious names in Hungarian 
history, such as Louis Kossuth, Baron Wesselenyi, etc., are 
to be found in the list of men who entered the political arena 
in which they afterwards played historical réles, as delegates 
of women. This may safely be regarded as a striking proof 
of the political intelligence of Hungarian women. 

The great year of liberty and democracy, 1848, annihilated 
the feudal system. It democratised Hungary, abolished 
serfdom, and gave, of course, only to a small degree, political 
rights to commoners. Real political equality, however, was 
established only amongst women, inasmuch as those who had 
formerly rights were robbed of them, and to the others 
nothing was given. So women of all classes became equal in 
having no political rights at all. 

The revolution was followed by a decade of universal 
oppression. All popular movements were suppressed. But 
immediately after the Treaty with Austria, in 1867, women 
under the leadership of Mrs. Paul Veres organised a move- 
ment for the better education of girls. At this time Francis 
Deak, the “seer” of the nation, proposed to employ women 
as official shorthand writers in the Parliament, but Hungary 
began then to look towards the “ culture of the Western 
Countries,” and this was not encouraging to the extension of 
women’s rights. Hungarian men at this time found out that 
it was not usual to treat women as important and useful per- 
sons, so they thought it would be more cultivated if they gave 
up the old Hungarian “ naiveté”’ of treating women as their 
equals. They felt ashamed of their old custom, as boys of 
a certain age are ashamed of having sisters. Their new 
“European ” manhood manifested itself in the rejection of 
Deak’s proposal. It was the only time in Deak’s whole 
political career when a motion introduced by him was voted 
down. 

To Hungary belongs the credit of the first Continental 
Women’s Suffrage Bill. In 1872 three members of the 
House of Representatives introduced a Bill enacting that 
** Women born or naturalised in this country shall without 
exception be equal to the men in enjoyment of all political 
rights.” This jewel of a Suffrage Bill, however, never 
reached the stage of discussion, as the House was dissolved 
soon after its presentation. 

Meanwhile the women were pushing forward towards 
economic independence. Between 1867 and 1904—the date 
of the foundation of the Feministak Egyesulete, the central 
organisation of the modern women’s movement—women 
were admitted as teachers in the States schools, to the post 
office, telegraph, and telephone service. In all these capa- 
cities they had, and still have, the right to marry, of which 
natural right they take every advantage. Marriages be- 
tween teachers or other employees of the State are a very 
common feature. In 1895 the University was opened to 
women, and the first women’s college established. It is 
interesting to note that the forerunner of the Feministak 
Egyesulcte was an industrial and not a political organisation. 
In 1897 there was established an Association of Female 


Clerks in State and private employment. This was the first 
attempt to organise wage-earning women for the defence of 
their rights and improvement of their interests with strict 
exclusion of charitable help. The leaders of this society 
trained themselves in active work and study of the eco- 
nomical, juridical, and political conditions of women, and 
they formed in 1904 the Feministak Egyesulete, which is the 
central organisation of the Hungarian Feminist Movement, 
From the beginning the Hungarian Women’s Movement ac- 
cepted Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s theory of the objectionable 
subordination of women to sexual requirements and their con- 
sequent degrading dependence on man. Hence, the Femini- 
stak Egyesulete concerned itself with the domestic and eco- 
nomic position of women as well as with her political dis- 
franchisement. In most countries there exist a multitude of 
different organisations each carrying on one part of the work 
which belongs to the circle of the ““ Women’s Movement ” as a 
whole ; in other countries “Woman Suffrage” organisa- 
tions comprise nearly the whole of the Woman’s Movement. 
Hungary avoided one-sidedness as well as incoherency in a 
work which by its nature ought to be coherent by organising 
the movement so that it should represent in a coherent way 
everything which logically belongs to the circle of the 
“Women’s Movement.” First of all an institution to give 
legal, educational, medical, and economical advice to women 
was established within the Feministak Egyesulete. This 
institution is not only a help to those who take advantage 
of its advice, but gave the workers of the movement a 
practical insight into the most burning needs of Hungarian 
women’s life. Finding out by experience what Mrs. 
Gilman teaches theoretically, we put our greatest strength to 
promote economic independence of women. Our society 
was able to do in a comparatively short time simply mar- 
vellous work in educating the Hungarian public to the 
recognition of the necessity of training every girl as well as 
every boy for a profession. Public conferences supported 
by the educational authorities are regularly held all over 
the country to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
the professions open to women and to pass resolutions 
urging the opening of all the professions reserved until now 
for men alone. Many new professions were thus thrown 
open to women. Next to the propaganda for economic 
independence we found it most necessary to discuss the 
problems connected with the sexual anarchy of society. 

The Feministak Egyesulete had to endure hard times 
when it began to discuss such questions as the teaching of 
sex-knowledge to children; the case of girl-mothers and 
illegitimate children ; the conditions of prostitution, “ regu- 
lated vice,” and the white slave traffic, and other problems 
labelled as noli me tangere. The intellectual mob foamed 
with hatred, and asked the Government to dissolve our 
organisation. Even the questions of maternity benefits and 
protection of motherhood, the hygiene of women’s lives, 
were regarded as immoral, and one had to be really courage- 
ous to stand the uproar which followed the public lectures 
of the Feministak Egyesulete. But a very short time later 
all these questions were discussed without any uneasiness 
even by these very same people who used to denounce us 
as the devil’s disciples. 

The chief problem of making women economically independ- 
ent begins with the reform of the household, w hich enables 
women to do professional work without the additional 
burden of housework. A prominent part of our work was, 
and still is, devoted to spreading the idea of co-operative 
housekeeping. And it is due only to the unfortunate 
economic conditions which we owe during the last six years 
to the constant menace of war, which was hanging over us, 
that we have not yet succeeded in the practical accomplish- 


ment of an idea which is already thorcughly acccptd by 
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public opinion. The question of co-education is also put 
up for constant discussion by the Feministak Egyesulete ; 
neomalthusianism and pacifism, the hygienic and artistic 
reform of women’s dress come also within the scope of our 
work. Foreign lecturers were engaged to come and enlighten 
our public on the work of other countries. Only the circles 
which were controlled by the Social Democratic Party were 
held closed to us, because we did not submit to the demand 
of the party to be silent about Woman’s Suffrage “ as long 
as there are still men who have not yet got their vote.” 
And as the party itself did till this year practically nothing 
to organise the women workers, we deplored their fatal 
attitude all the more. The result of our organisation work 
is perhaps in nothing else so obvious as in the prevalence 
of the women’s question in the Press and literature. 

In 1905 the Feministak Egyesulete began its suffrage work. 
In 1913 a Franchise Bill extending the very narrow suffrage 
of men passed the Hungarian Parliament. This Bill con- 
tained several pages of explanation and justification of the 
usefulness and need for woman’s suffrage and apologies on 
the part of the Government for not being able owing to the 
precarious political situation—to grant it this time. Besides 
that, the amendment to include woman’s suffrage moved by 
the president of the Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage— 
a prominent M.P. and former Minister of Education—got 
more votes than any other amendment of the Bill. 

Just as I am writing, a new bourgeois-radical party 
has been formed. Equal suffrage for men and women is 
on its programme. The party consists of all the people 
who fought violently gainst the demand of Women’s Suffrage, 
which they called “ premature.” Their conversion is one 
of the finest results of our movement. 

Theoretical discussion and practical work go hand in hand 
in the Hungarian woman’s movement, and its strength lies 
in the perfect unity of all its workers, which has never been 
broken by any personal ambitions. 

Rostka SCHWIMMER. 


Correspondence 
MIDDLE-CLASS SEMPSTRESSES 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I wish to protest against a theory of Socialism which 
seems to be gaining ground during the crisis of the war. Dis- 
tinguished economists are telling us that well-to-do women must 
not make shirts for soldiers, but must employ out-of-work 
sempstresses to sew on their behalf. Briefly, they preach that 
all socially useful work should be professionally done, and that 
if A refrains from doing it for nothing, B will scon be doing it 
at a decent wage. 

This seems a curious perversion of the old anti-feminist cry 
that no well-brought-up girl should take paid employment 
and thereby compete with her poorer sisters who are compelled 
to earn their bread. The women who now propose to make shirts 
for soldiers are not “* well-to-do women” in the sense of having 
control of money to pay sempstresses at all. The great majority 
of them are dependent women receiving their board, lodging, 
and a small allowance for clothes and "bus fares on condition 
that they live quietly at home and do not “ make themselves 
conspicuous.” Very few of them will be allowed to form or 
join committees. Time and labour in private are all they can 
give. 

_ It is idle to say that such women are social parasites, and that 
im a properly organised State they would cease to exist. The 
point is that they are here now, heavily handicapped, but ready 
to give what they can. Now what, precisely, do our leading 
Socialists advise these women to do? If the Misses Ruth and 
Mary Jones, who keep house and sit with mamma and have a 
daily five hours of time on their hands, refrain on Fabian prin- 
ciples from the making of shirts, does anyone contend that their 
abstinence will enable one more sempstress to get a paid job ? 
If it is argued that a pious wish for a thousand gift-shirts on the 
part of a thousand kindly people is equivalent to an economic 


demand, I reply that this is quibbling. If I want to give a shirt 
away, it is just as much a charity to pay for its being made as to 
sit down and make it... . 

As a Socialist of twenty-five years’ standing I am appalled by 
the prospect of a State in which the labourer returns at evening 
to a home in which he dare not pursue a hobby or supply his 
personal needs for fear of encroaching on the economic province 
of his neighbour. It is but another step to the Chinaman’s 
question at a cricket match: “* Why don’t you pay your servants 
to do this sort of thing ? ”—Yours, etc., 

Estuer Woop. 

International Women’s Franchise Club, 

August 22nd. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I see in last week’s NEw STaTEsSMAN that middle-class 
women are censured for making clothes for soldiers and the 
destitute, and in several papers suggestions have been made 
that we should “ deny ourselves the luxury” of being useful 
so as to give more employment to others. Mrs. Archibald 
Colquhoun proposes in the Times that we should not even tie 
our parcels up ourselves. 

This sounds very like the comforting old doctrine that idleness 
and luxury are “ good for trade” which economists are always 
attacking; and I want to ask whom we are to believe. Are 
economic laws suspended in war time, or is there a special kind 
of economics for middle-class women ? 

In the town where I live we are told that 3,000 wounded men 
may be sent here, and apparently there are no hospital garments 
provided for them. There is no time or machinery for discussing 
the system of leaving these necessities to be provided by charitable 
middle-class women ; and if they are not thus made, where will 
they come from ? If women pay others to make them they will be 
paid for by money which is ear-marked for house-keeping purposes, 
clothing, furniture, etc., and further dislocation of trade will 
follow. It would be quite possible for women to organise work- 
rooms for the manufacture of these things if they could afford 
to speculate on the wages being paid by relief funds, but women 
have not always come off well with unemployment relief, and the 
appointment of Mr. John Burns to preside over the relief com- 
mittee is not very encouraging.—Yours, etc., 

K. V. 

[We would refer our correspondents to our notes in the current 
issue. We certainly have no intention of abandoning the doctrine 
that idleness and luxury are economically bad, but we do suggest 
that the present is not the time for causing a new dislocation 
of labour by a sudden rush of unoccupied women into industry. 
If hospital garments are wanted for wounded soldiers, it is the 
Government's business to find the money for them.—Eb. N.S.] 


HOLLAND AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor K. P., when stating that during his 
short passage through Holland he noticed “ practically no 
hostility to Germany,”’ must not suppose this to imply that there 
is in Holland no hostility to the German military autocracy 
and its pernicious system. Both are hated intensely by the 
Dutch. . 

You English, amounting to about forty millions, living, safely 
guarded from all invaders, in your island home, cannot realise 
what small nations like the Dutch and the Belgians, their countries 
on every side open to invasion by some powerful foe or other, 
suffer both individually and nationally under this ever-threatening 
calamity of being absorbed by some powerful neighbouring State. 
Those who are with you to-day are against you to-morrow... . 

As a rule, the Dutch do not hate the Germans as such ; . . . but 
what we do hate is the German military caste, its pernicious 
doctrines, and all the infringements of personal liberty and indi- 
vidual development accruing therefrom. 

My husband and I have during the last ten years paid frequent 
and long visits to Holland—we were there when the present war 
broke out—and we can assure you that during all these years 
we never met anybody “ who looked forward with indifference 
to the absorption of Holland by Germany.” The conclusion 
we have come to is that either the fellow-travellers of K. P. were 
“ exceptional” or that they were naturalised Germans or real 
Germans, thousands of whom are living in Holland as merchants, 
chemikers, teachers, musicians, clerks, waiters, tailors, etc. 

We happened to be witnesses for three or four days of the 
consternation and dismay which the invasion of Belgium by the 
Germans spread amongst the Dutch, and when, after a trouble- 
some journey, we reached England we were glad to forget the 
worried, anxious looks of those Dutch men and women, who 
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blamed the German Government—not the people—for bringing 
on this awful war, which, as we know, no single nation wanted. 
Yours, etc., 
M. EvizaBETH EDWARDS. 

** Ons Huis,”’ West Derby. 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his contribution to your issue of August 22nd entitled 
“Germany in the Eyes of an Onlooker,” K. P. says of the 
people he met in Holland “there was practically no hostility 
to Germany ” and absorption was looked forward to * if not with 
zest at least with indifference.’ If the Dutch are willing to be 
absorbed now, they were presumably willing to be absorbed just 
before the war, and the first intimation might well have coincided 
with the outbreak of hostilities in a very unpleasant manner for 
England. Assuming K. P. to be correct, does not his observation 
bring home to us with renewed force the value to England in 
this crisis of the alliance with Japan? Whether Holland is 
willing to be absorbed or not, she is equally debarred from taking 
part against the ally of Japan under penalty of losing her entire 
empire in the East Indies. Nor can anyone who has lived 
in Japan in recent years doubt the adequacy to these tasks of the 
patriotic ambition of that people—an ambition shared by all 
classes of the population. Apart from ambition, Java is a prize 
which would far more than recoup Japan for the expense of the 
conquest of the Dutch East Indies. Its acquisition would also 
make the regulation of the sugar market in the Far East a simple 
matter. At present it is extremely complicated. .. . 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance also provides for the protection 
of British interests if threatened in India. I yield to none in the 
satisfaction I feel at the recent display of Indian loyalty, and 
shall not be happy till I hear that Sir Pertabh Singh and other 
of the noblest gentlemen and soundest soldiers on the planet 
are with Sir John French in Belgium and their contingents behind 
them ; but India is a big place, and it is no small safeguard that 
would-be rebels know that successful rebellion against us would 
automatically give them the Japanese as masters instead of the 
English as—what we are really and historically—allies. 

Yours, etc., 
J.C. PRINGLE 
(Lately on the staff of the Higher 
Normal College, Hiroshima, Japan). 
18 Binfield Road, Clapham. 
August 28rd, 1914. 





SPIES 
To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—In the article on “ Spies ” which appeared in your issue 
of this week the writer talks about the profession of espionage 
with a charmingly open mind and a speculative detachment as it 
were from the depth of an easy chair. The impression it gives one 
is that of a child playing with a revolver. 

It may be argued that military spies are a lamentable necessity, 
but it is impossible seriously to contend that the profession of 
spying is anything but disgusting and immoral. 

“ It is surprising,” says the writer mildly, ‘* that the spy should 
have this reputation for loathsomeness.” And again: “ If 
Odysseus was a spy, the trade cannot be such a mean one.” 
Odysseus did a good many shady things in his career, and one 
hesitates to accept him unreservedly as a model in ethics ! 

There is surely, too, a difference between spying in time of 
war and spying in time of peace. The one may be legitimate and 
even laudable, the other thoroughly disreputable and under- 
hand. It is the exeeptional circumstances of war that make the 
difference. A parallel instance is piracy, which is recognised in 
war and perfectly inadmissible in time of peace. 

Putting aside the fact that Russia is not ‘“ full of such cases ” 
as Mr. Conrad’s spy-hero, simply because the case is not in the 
least Russian, I should like to point out that in Russia there is 
an absolutely definite attitude towards spies. The writer of the 
article continues, ‘* It is full, too, one hears, of cases of revolu- 
tionaries who have become paid spies in order to get into the con- 
fidence of the authorities, and to be able to pursue their revolu- 
tionary work the more effectively.” I am happy to be able to 
state that he has been misinformed. 

The Russian, living in the midst of spying, knows well what a 
disgusting and demoralising thing it is. And it is therefore 
an axiom of every revolutionary party in Russia that no member 
may for any reason whatever become a spy unless specially 
commissioned by his party ; and there have been, I think, but two 
such instances in Russian revolutionary history. The reason is 
that the profession of spy is so demoralising, or, as they put it, 
“undermining to moral stability,” that very few natures can 
remain uncorrupted, and that a man who may begin in all sin- 


cerity to practise it in order to help his fellows will by dint of 
playing so dirty a game as political espionage end by getting 
actually warped in his moral sense. For this espionage, it must 
be remembered, always involves treachery. There are, of course, 
individuals who, as a matter of private venture, try that kind 
of thing ; but they are few. .. . 

But there are, unfortunately, a great number of spies who 
pursue revolutionary activity. These are simply traitors who 
have not any revolutionary principles, and who take to spying 
not in the least in order to be able to “ pursue their revolutionary 
activity the more effectively,” but often in the first place to save 
their skins (practically every “‘ political ” with a hard sentence is 
given the “ opportunity” of saving himself by turning spy; 
if he consents, an “ escape” is arranged by the Government, and 
he begins playing the double game), or else simply for pecuniary 
gain. In either case their revolutionary organisations know 
nothing whatever about it. Of such is Azeff. None of his 
revolutionary work was sincere. It was all organised that he 
might have more important people to betray. He arranged 
assassinations—many of them successful—of Grand Dukes and 
Ministers, and, having sent the revolutionaries who were asso- 
ciated with him in these plots to the scaffold, wept real tears over 
their fate with their relatives, after receiving huge sums in 
reward from the Government. 

If the writer of that article had lived in Russia, he would have 
no second opinion about the profession of spying. It leads to 
the worst and the most abject degradation possible to the human 
spirit.—Yours, etc., 

VERA VOLKHOVSEY. 


THE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As Mrs. Webb’s reference to my letter includes a pointed 
question perhaps you will be good enough to insert a reply. 

Mrs. Webb asks “* Does he [she, by the way !] suggest that, if 
the rate for men were 20, 50, or even 100 per cent. over that 
of women, there would still be no male applicants ? ”—i.e., for edu- 
cational posts in the New York City Service. Yes, I do, unless 
such increases resulted in a final salary equivalent to that obtained 
for the same ability in other walks of life open to men. And if 
women had as wide a scope in life as men there, the rate of appli- 
cation of women for such posts would also sink rapidly. Ability 
in both men and women seeks adequate remuneration. Mrs. 
Webb also says that my argument did not prove that equality 
of payment would not tend to diminish the proportion of women 
in the service of that Board. Seeing that the whole argument 
of those who disbelieve in sex equality of payment there has 
been the actual recent proportional increase of women’s employ- 
ment (a result due, as I have shown, to a definite policy in educa- 
tion quite apart from equal payment), I cannot see why one should 
assume what is not happening actually to be the case in theory. 
If the New York authorities could forget all about sex in their 
teachers for a few years, cease preferring women qua women 
as educators, and employ teachers solely with reference to the 
individual’s fitness for a particular position, then one might be 
able to draw useful deductions from the final state of affairs there. 
The underlying drift of my letter was that, unless one makes 
considerable allowances in several directions, the position m 
the United States affords a very untenable basis for argument. — 

It would have been far more convincing, in my opinion, if 
Mrs. Webb had adduced her reasons for sex differentiation im 
salary from less controversial cases. Why, for instance, 1s it 
right to offer £120 to a man teacher and £80 to £100 to a woman, 
and yet wrong to offer a woman greengrocer a penny for a three- 
halfpenny cabbage ?—Yours, etc., ‘ 
H. F. NorMANTON. 
Barrow House, near Keswick. 

August 25th, 1914. 


Miscellany 


AN UNUSUAL .YOUNG MAN 


OME say the Declaration of War threw us into a 
S primitive abyss of hatred and the lust for blood. 
Others declare that we behaved very well. I do not 
know. I only know the thoughts that flowed through the 
mind of a friend of mine when he heard the news. ‘My 
friend—I shall make no endeavour to excuse him—is 4 
normal, even ordinary, man, wholly English, twenty-four 
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years old, active and given to music. By a chance he was 
ignorant of thefevents of the world during the last days of 
July. He was camping with some friends in a remote part 
of Cornwall, and had gone on, with a companion, for a four- 
days’ sail. So it wasn’t till they beached her again that they 
heard. A youth ran down to them with a telegram: 
“We're at war with Germany. We've joined France and 
Russia.” 

My friend ate and drank, and then climbed a hill of gorse, 
and sat alone, looking at the sea. His mind was full of con- 
fused images, and the sense of strain. In answer to the word 
“Germany,” a train of vague thoughts dragged across his 
brain. The pompous middle-class vulgarity of the building 
of Berlin ; the wide and restful beauty of Munich ; the taste 
of beer; innumerable quict glittering cafés; the Ring; the 
swish of evening air in the face, as one skis down past the 
pines ; a certain angle of the cyes in the face ; long nights of 
drinking, and singing, and laughter; the admirable beauty 
of German wivesand mothers ; certain friends ; some tunes ; 
the quiet length of evening over the Starnberger-See. 
Between him and the Cornish sea, he saw quite clearly an 
April morning on a lake south of Berlin, the grey water 
slipping past his little boat, and a peasant-woman, suddenly 
revealed against apple-blossom, hanging up blue and scarlet 
garments to dry in the sun. Children played about her ; 
and she sang as she worked. And he remembered a night in 
Munich spent with a students’ Kneipe. From eight to one 
they had continually emptied immense jugs of beer, and 
smoked and sung English and German songs in profound 
chorus. And when the party broke up he found himself 
arm-in-arm with the president, who was a vast Jew, and with 
an Apollonian youth called Leo Diringer, who said he was a 
poet. There was also a fourth man, of whom he could 
remember no detail. Together, walking with ferocious care 
down the middle of the street, they had swayed through 
Schwaling seeking an open café. Café Benz was closed, 
but further up there was a little place still lighted, inhabited 
by one waiter, innumerable chairs and tables piled on each 
other for the night, and a row of chess boards, in front of 
which sat a little bald, bearded man in dress-clothes, waiting. 
The little man seemed to them infinitely pathetic. Four 
against one, they played him at chess, and were beaten. 
They bowed and passed into the night. Leo Diringer 
recited a sonnet, and slept suddenly at the foot of a lamp- 
post. The Jew’s heavy-lidded eyes shone with a final 
flicker of caution, and he turned homeward resolutely, to 
the last not wholly drunk. My friend had wandered to his 
lodgings, in an infinite peace. He could not remember what 
had happened to the fourth man. . . 

A thousand little figures tumbled through his mind. But 
they no longer brought with them that air of comfortable 
kindliness which Germany had always signified for him. 
Something in him kept urging, “‘ You must hate these things, 
find evil in them.” There was that half-conscious agony of 
breaking a mental habit, painting out a mass of associations, 
which he had felt in ceasing to believe in a religion, or, more 
acutely, after quarrelling with a friend. He knew that was 
absurd. The picture came to him of encountering the Jew, 
or Diringer, or old Wolf, or little Str« ckmann, the pianist, 
i a raid on the East Coast, or on the Continent, slashing 
at them in a stagey, dimly-imagined battle. Ridiculous. He 
vaguely imagined a series of heroic feats, vast enterprise, 
and the applause of crowds. . 

From that egotism he was awakened to a different one, 
by the thought that this day meant war and the change of 
all things he knew. He realised, with increasing resentment, 
saan would be neglected. And he wouldn’t be able, 
milits —— e, to camp out. He might have to volunteer for 

‘itary training and service. Some of his friends would be 


killed. The Russian ballet wouldn’t return. His own 
relationship with A , a girl he intermittently adored, 
would be changed. Absurd, but inevitable ; because—he 
scarcely worded it to himself—he and she and everyone else 
were going to be different. His mind fluttered irascibly 
to escape from this thought, but still came back to it, like 
a tethered bird. Then he became calmer, and wandered out 
for a time into fantasy. 

A cloud over the sun woke him to consciousness of his 
own thoughts; and he found, with perplexity, that they 
were continually recurring to two periods of his life, the days 
after the death of his mother, and the time of his first deep 
estrangement from one he loved. After a bit he understood 
this. Now, as then, his mind had been completely divided 
into two parts ; the upper running about aimlessly from one 
half-relevant thought to another, the lower unconscious half 
labouring with some profound and unknowable change. This 
feeling of ignorant helplessness linked him with those past 
crises. His consciousness was like the light scurry of little 
waves at full tide, when the deeper waters are pausing and 
gathering and turning home. Something was growing in 
his heart, and he couldn’t tell what. But as he thought 
“ England and Germany,” the word “ England ” seemed to 
flash like a line of foam. With a sudden tightening of his 
heart, he realised that there might be a raid on the English 
coast. He didn’t imagine any possibility of it succeeding, 
but only of enemies and warfare on English soil. The idea 
sickened him. He was immensely surprised to perceive 
that the actual earth of England held for him a quality 
which he found in A , and in a friend’s honour, and 
scarcely anywhere else, a quality which, if he’d ever been 
sentimental enough to use the word, he’d have called 
“holiness.” His astonishment grew as the full flood of 
“ England ” swept him on from thought to thought. He 
felt the triumphant helplessness of a lover. Grey, uneven 
little fields, and small, ancient hedges rushed before him, 
wild flowers, elms and beeches, gentleness, sedate houses of 
red brick, proudly unassuming, a countryside of rambling 
hills and friendly copses. He seemed to be raised high, 
looking down on a landscape compounded of the western 
view from the Cotswolds, and the Weald, and the high land 
in Wiltshire, and the Midlands seen from the hills above 
Prince’s Risborough. And all this to the accompaniment of 
tunes heard long ago, an intolerable number of them being 
hymns. There was, in his mind, a confused multitude of 
faces, to most of which he could not put a name. At one 
moment he was on an Atlantic liner, sick for home, making 
Plymouth at nightfall; and at another, diving into a little 
rocky pool through which the Teign flows, north of Bovey ; 
and again, waking, stiff with dew, to see the dawn come up 
over the Royston plain. And continually he seemed to see 
the set of amouth which he knew for his mother’s, and A ’s 
face, and inexplicably, the face of an old man he had once 
passed in a Warwickshire village. To his great disgust, the 
most commonplace sentiments found utterance in him, At 
the same time he was extraordinarily happy. . . 

My friend, who has always, though never very passion- 
ately, believed himself a most unusual young man, rose to his 
feet. Feeling a little frightened, and more than a little 
unwell—for he is a person of quict mental habits—he 
wandered down the hill. He kept slowly moving his head, 
like a man who wishes to dodge a pain. I gather that he 
was conscious of few definite thoughts till he reached the 
London train. He kept remembering, unwillingly, a mid- 
night in Carnival-time in Munich, when he had seen a clown, a 
Pierrot, anda Columbine tip-toe delicately round the deserted 
corner of Theresien-strasse, and vanish into the darkness. 
Then he thought of the lights on the pavement in Trafalgar 
Square. It seemed to him the most desirable thing in,the 
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world to mingle and talk with a great many English people. 
Also, he kept saying to himself—for he felt vaguely jealous 
of the young men in Germany and France—* Well, if 
Armageddon’s on, I suppose one should be there.” ... Of 
France, he tells me, he thought little. The French always 
seemed to him people to be respected, but very remote ; 
more incomprehensible than the Japanese, more, even, than 
the Irish. Of Russia, less. She meant nothing to him 
except a sense of hysteria and vague evil which he had been 
given by some of her music and literature. He thought 
often and heavily of Germany. Of England, all the time. 
He didn’t know whether he was glad or sad. It was a new 
feeling. RuPERT BROOKE. 


GO TO THE ANT? 


MONG animal communities the ant-heap alone 
resembles at all nearly the political societies of 
men. Beavers unite in colonies, rooks build nest- 

towns in the woods, wolves hunt in packs, deer, horses and 
apes are gregarious, migratory animals of all sorts flock 
together, but what is lacking in their associations is the 
element of communal division of labour; some kinds of 
insects and men are the only state-forming animals. A 
colony of ants is an organism, and a more complex one than a 
bee-hive. It is a state, not an enlarged family like the 
hive ; its inhabitants are not descended from one, but from 
many mothers. In the second place the colony often 
contains other species of ants, and also other kinds of 
insects. These strangers are not on the footing of the 
parasites in wasps’ and bees’ nests, where other insects are 
merely tolerated or ignored. As every school-girl knows, 
ants keep aphides in captivity as we keep cows, and also for 
some mysterious reason a particular kind of beetle. These 
strangers are fed and their larve are tended by the ants with 
the same care which they lavish on their own. Division of 
labour is carried further in the case of the ant community. 
There is the same division into working neuters and idle 
males and egg-laying females as in the case of bees; but in 
addition among some tribes of ants there is a definite warrior 
class, with larger heads and stronger jaws. Such tribes of 
ants are mixed communities, like little nations, and they 
have this further resemblance to men, in that their wars 
are much more like human wars than those which are 
waged between, say, tribes of apes. Ants do not, of course, 
use weapons, only their stings and mandibles, but they use 
them, so naturalists say, in a manner which resembles human 
strategy, and their motives for engaging in war bear a 
curious analogy to ours. Among the different races of ants 
are some which live chiefly by war, and some which only 
fight to protect themselves, just as amongst the human race 
there are military nations and peaceable ones, who only 
fight when their prosperity is threatened. Of the warlike 
ants, the Amazon ants and the Formica sanguinea (‘ the 
Sanguine Slavemakers ’’) of Europe are the most formidable 
and predatory. ‘‘ They advance on the war-path in large 
serried columns; both, but especially the Amazons, try to 
storm a hostile nest by a fierce attack, and to stun a 
numerically superior foe and put him to flight by the sudden- 
ness of the onslaught. Great success generally attends these 
tactics.” It is said that the species which undertake slave- 
hunting expeditions only kill when resistance is offered, their 
object being to carry off the larve and pupe of the other 
tribe. Now the curious thing about these Amazon ants, 
which excel in war even the “ Sanguine Slavemakers,” 


is that in other respects they are the stupidest of all ants. 
Although thev are physically able to lick up liquid food like 
other ants, they nevertheless starve unless they are fed from 
the mouths of their slaves. Hunger does not prompt them to 


look for food like other animals; they have to beg to be fed 
by other ants by tapping them with their feelers. Stupid- 
ity can hardly go further than this. 

The Sanguine Slavemakers are not so stupid, but they are 
not so formidable as the Amazons, though their military 
expeditions seem to suggest at first sight that they possess 
individual intelligence. ‘Some scouts of F. sanguinea, 
happening upon a nest of some slave species, return with the 
news. As soon as the favourable moment for an expedition 
has arrived, they go ahead showing the way. Upon arriving 
at the hostile nest they generally do not rush blindly to the 
attack, but institute a formal blockade; then, whilst one 
detachment impetuously forces its way to the interior, others 
keep careful watch on the outside and relieve the flying 
inhabitants of their larve and pupe, which are the only 
objects the robbers have in view.”” The Amazons also recon- 
noitre, but they never thus divide their forces. It must be 
said, however, that the “‘ Sanguine Slavemakers” do not show 
any power of adapting their subticr tactics to circumstances, 
They always proceed in exactly the same way, and if the 
assault is directed against a populous nest of a fiercer sort of 
ant, they do not attack in compact masses like the Amazons, 
but continue their habitual strategy, with the result that they 
are often overpowered. There is no evidence that they, any 
more than the Amazons, ever learn from experience, and the 
fact that the strategy of each species is constant points to the 
fact that their movements are not directed by what we mean 
by intelligence. The Rev. Herr Wasmann points out 
(Psychology of Ants and of Higher Animals) that from the 
Alps to England and Scandinavia, from Holland to the 
Caucasus and in North America, these slave-making tacti- 
cians behave in exactly the same way, and “since the 
separation of North America from Europe was completed in 
the Tertiary age, the enslaving habits of the sanguinea and 
their military tactics must have been essentially the same in 
the Tertiary as they are to-day.” It is inconceivable that 
this uniformity should have existed for thousands of years 
if their proceedings were prompted by intelligence. 

Besides these instinctively conducted wars of aggression 
between different races of ants, there are also feuds between 
different colonies of the same species. These generally arise 
out of disputes about boundaries. For instance, if a large 
stone is removed between two nests the result may be a 
bloody civil war, and if one colony is numerically superior the 
smaller is driven from its territory. ‘* Above ground dis- 
putes between neighbouring ant colonies not infrequently 
lead to fights, which last for weeks or even months, inter- 
rupted by longer or shorter periods ‘ of armistice.’”’ The 
little black lawn ants which live in earth nests are continu- 
ally at war over the question of the boundaries of their 
breeding districts and food-providing areas, like the nations 
of the world, and the analogy is curious also in that these 
wars frequently end in alliances sometimes between the 
same, and sometimes between different species. When two 
colonies are forced into constant proximity, the members of 
each colony, through constantly touching each other with 
their sensitive feelers to find out whether they are friends or 
foes, get mutually used to-each other’s “ nest-smell,” and 
consequently they overcome their aversion to each other. 
Finally an alliance between them is formed. In the compound 
confederated group which results the same esprit de corps 
and system of mutual help then reigns as formally held each 
separate colony together. Those ants which have joined a 
colony of a different species become ready to fight their 
sisters who still remain outside the confederation. It is all 
a question of “ nest-smell.” This is very like the behaviour 
of human beings. When we get used to each other’s * nest- 
smell ” we also lose the desire to tear each other to pieces. 

Desmond MacCarTny. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN the war began a journalist remarked that 
W Baedeker would have a stiff job readjusting 
his publications after it was over. Herr Karl 
Baedeker himself has now been killed in action. We must 
expect to hear of the deaths of all kinds of persons well 
known in civil life, for the Continental system ropes in every- 
body. Rachmaninoff, the composer, is at the front with 
the Russians; Fritz Kreisler is serving as an Austrian 
captain and his wife with the Red Cross; the French forces 
include Gustave Hervé, M. Caillaux, Carpentier and Lord 
Alfred Douglas. Here also the volunteers are a very 
variegated lot, including, incidentally, numbers of the regular 
and irregular contributors to this journal. Half the young 
poets, musicians, painters, philosophers, sociologists and 
pacifists one knows are forming fours and shouldering 
arms in London drill halls and open spaces. In many 
eases I think that the undoubted desire to serve the country 
and crush the Kaiser is reinforced by another motive. When 
you have been a long-haired exsthete all your life it is most 
amusing to imagine yourself turning—temporarily, not 
permanently—into an Army Man with square shoulders 
and what a German general recently stigmatised as “ the 
English or tooth-brush moustache.”” The charm of appear- 
ing in so unexpected a role is irresistible; it makes duty 
a pleasure. 
* * * 

A manifesto against England has been issued by Professor 
Ernst Haeckel and Professor Rudolf Eucken. They suggest 
that England is fighting to please the barbarous Russian ; 
and that she seized on “the necessary German advance 
through Belgium” as a cloak for her “ brutal national 
selfishness.” ‘‘ All culture is endangered” by England’s 
crime, they say. If all culture were represented by these 
two preposterous pundits, whose works unhappily have 
nowhere won a greater reputation than in England, the loss 
would not be great. It is but natural that a joint manifesto 
issued by this pair, the blindest and crassest of mechanicians 
and the smuggest and slushiest of idealists, should be marked 
by a superficiality and stupidity of dogmatism which would 
disgrace the most illiterate newspaper hack. The self- 
satisfaction which nobody can have failed to notice in their 
books, especially in those of that effete old earth-worm, 
Hacckel, is characteristic of the lower side of modern Germany, 
but it is not characteristic of that Germany which every 
decent man admires and loves and that none of us desires 
to see extinguished, least of all by Cossacks. When notorious 
professors issue documents like this it is not difficult to believe 
the allegations that German private soldiers, who have been 
captured, have stated that they had been fighting under the 
impression that England had authorised France to infringe 
Belgian neutrality and Germany was endeavouring to defend 
it. 

x ” x 

It is difficult at present to get accurate information 
as to the extent of the damage, the war will do to the autumn 
publishing season. Publishers say that they intend to 
bring out as large a portion of their published lists as possible, 
since they cannot afford to let their capital lie idle. Con- 
siderable sums have already been paid to authors and printers 
on account of autumn books, and the publishers must get 
some of their money back even at the risk of issuing numbers 
of works at a loss. At present practically no books are 
being issued, save a few war books; and little save war 
literature is being advertised. But August never was 





anything but an empty month for publishers ; and it is not 
to be supposed that the public will continue indefinitely 
to read nothing which does not relate to war. The beating 
of tom-toms can become as accustomed a thing to the ear 
as the rattle of motor-’buses, and if the war goes on very long 
we shall come unconsciously to treat it as a matter of routine. 
Already one buys fewer papers than one did, and I find 
that several friends have resumed the habit of occasionally 
looking at a non-topical book. The huge clientele of the 
circulating libraries will still want novels this autumn ; 
nothing will long concentrate the attention of these ladies 
upon strategics; this very morning new novels by H. S., 
Harrison (Captivating Miss Carstairs) and Cynthia Stockley 
were present with me in the ascending lift of the tube in 
the heart of London. This publishing season, like other 
publishing scasons, will have its financial successes, But 
the publishers are certainly in a very timid frame of mind, 
and have already been hard hit by the slack sales of the 
last few weeks. Probably many publishers will make the 
mistake of thinking that the only books which will stand a 
chance of selling will be novels and biographies connected 
with war. They will not do well with sentimental stories 
of heroes returning crowned with laurels. Readers who like 
that sort of thing ordinarily well enough cannot stand it 
when they have felt anxiety or sorrow. 
* * * 


The newspapers and periodicals are suffering. Paper is 
dear and advertisements very few. Numbers of trade journals 
have already suspended publication, and some of the literary 
sheets are in Queer Street. A few more months of war 
will probably see an end of papers whose death would be a 
matter for regret ; obviously one can mention no names, 
but in at least one case a literary journal has itself indicated 
the possibility of its own suspension, and others would do 
the same thing if they did not think it impolitic. 


* * * 


But there is at least one species of literary activity which 
can be relied upon to adapt itself to any circumstances. I 
extract this advertisement from Thursday’s issue of the 
Times: 

To tHe CLerRGy.—Sermons supplied each week. New, fresh, 
simple, and drawing lessons from the present war. Send for full 
List and specimen, sixpence. . . . 

“ Drawing lessons.”” Cannot you hear them? “ And so, 
my brothers, even from so great a calamity as this, we may 
perhaps derive some benefit. Even to this dark cloud 
there is a lining, yes, a lining of purest silver. . . 

* * + 


Looked at from America the spectacle of Europe swimming 
in blood has a sort of humour. Even the remotest American 
backwoods journalists are making gruesome jokes at our 
expense. I take the following from a collection made 
by the Independent of New York.— 


Let’s hope they won't fight a battle at The Hague.—Pitisburgh 
Gazette. 

Some statistician has worked out the fact that Germany's population 
is increased by 100 every hour. Russia, England and France will do 
their best to offset the difficulty.—Baltimore News. 

Villa seems to be more needed than Huerta [who has come to Europe] 
in Europe just at this particular time.—Rochester Post Express. 

What Europe needs is the appointment of a commission de lunatico 
inquirendo, with power.—Albany Journal. 

British war poetry is not likely to encourage volunteers, but it may 
discourage the enemy if they try to read it.—New York World. 

The only good effect thus far of the big war is that a lot of men who 
have been practising the principle of the moratorium have learned 
what to call it.—Florida Times-Union. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Greenstone Door. 
& Jackson. 6s. 
Battle Royal. By W. pe Veer. Lane. 6s. 

If everyone knew his subject as the author of The Green- 
stone Door knows his, there would be less talk of “ local 
colour ’’ and more of the thing itself. Mr. Satchell’s story 
is in the first person, and he tells it in a way that takes its 
strange and brilliant setting more or less for granted. He 
convinces by not bothering about convincing. He achieves 
local colour by not laying it on too thick. He removes 
those barriers of ignorance and hostility which stand too 
often between one race and another—he removes them for 
us; that is, because he has no need to remove them for 
himself. For him, they are not there, any more than if he 
were actually his own hero, the child brought up in the 
midst of Maori custom and thought. His story might be 
a true story. I suspect that to a certain extent it is. 

Cedric Tregarthen was the grandson of an English peer, 
though I fear he owed his good manners less to this fact of 
heredity than to his Maori environment. His father had 
been engaged to one young woman, but had married another, 
and had been repudiated in consequence by the English 
peer—and had emigrated to New Zealand. These facts do 
not emerge at once : Cedric, as introduced to us first, was in 
the speechless state of early infancy, and he was rescued 
from the fate which threatens early infants in a cannibal 
community by the huge and heroic Mr. Purcell, a trader 
of mysterious origin and wide intellectual interests, who 
adopted him and brought him up. He had a romantic 
friendship with Rangiora, Te Huata’s son. Te Huata 
was a terrible fellow, “ a savage of the old school, fierce and 
bloodthirsty, a cannibal by choice as well as by custom, 
and a hater of the pakeha” (pakeha means white man). 
“His face was so heavily lined with the scrolls of the 
tohunga-ta’s chisel as to appear at a distance almost blue- 
black” (tohunga-ta means tattooer). One of the most 
impressive scenes in the book is that in which Mr. Hall, the 
zealous missionary, and Te Moanaroa, the friendly chief, 
plead before Te Huata for the adoption of Christianity, and 
are outwitted by a miracle-working medicine man. The 
Maori method of argument, it appears, is not by the stern 
simplicity of the syllogism : metaphor is answered by meta- 
phor, the more striking and beautiful being counted the more 
cogent. And on this particular occasion it was the mis- 
sionary’s grammatical mistakes which, to “a nation of 
practised orators,” rendered the teachings of Christianity 
inacceptable. Equally significant is the education of 
Rangiora, who, to prepare himself for the great tasks 
befitting one of his lineage, underwent a college course of 
extraordinary length and severity, to culminate in the 
exercise of the death-spell—about which, however, he had 
conscientious scruples. 

When we come to Auckland and the “ governing race,” 
we have to put ap with a certain loss of freshness and 
reality. The child with whom, we are told, that Cedric 
fell in love is irritatingly incredible. One of her sayings is : 

*“ Well, did you not speak contemptuously of boy-and- 
girl love ?” And she is only twelve years old! 

With the last part of the book the scene shifts to tragedy. 
Cedric went back to his foster-father, Purcell, in the wilds. 
And the great war for which the terrible Te Huata had 
planned and waited came at last—the attempt to drive the 
white man into the sea: and Purcell found his affections 
and interests identified with the natives rather than with 
the English. He did not, of course, actually fight against 


By Witu1aM SatcHeti. Sidgwick 


‘ 


his own people, and he urged throughout the advisability 


of peace: but doubtless he was technically a “ traitor.” 
He might have escaped the doom of such had he not been 
hunted down by an implacable enemy. Here Mr. Satchel] 
has a theme with all the largeness, all the pity and terror, 
of real tragedy, and he rises to the height of it. Brief 
quotation would give no fair idea: 1 prefer, for illustration 
of Mr. Satchell’s method, to go back to an account, earlier 
in the book, of a Maori “ proposal.” This is the scene: 

To my young eyes the place was a blaze of magnificence. . , . 
The wealth of beautiful cloaks, the embroidered vests, the rustling 
waist-mats, the black and snow-white plumes, the jade ear-pendants 
and tikis, even the calabash caps and dog-skin wigs of the old women 
were objects of grandeur, and, as I watched the supple figures of the 
young girls posturing in the dance, every one dressed in her best, 
her face brightened with red ochre . . . it seemed to me that the 
climax of the beautiful had been reached. 

There was one girl from whom I could not take my eyes, so perfect 
was her acting. She rolled her body at the hips, so that it seemed on 
the point of falling in two; her twisting shoulders were independent 
of the rest of her; she withdrew her nose and waved her ears; she 
grimaced and squinted and thrust out her tongue: there was not a 
young man in the room whose heart could withstand her appeal of 
perfection. And when she ceased dancing, and her face stilled, as 
water that has been shaken, and her smiling eyes looked down on the 
audience, a deep sigh of admiration filled the building. Dance and 
song followed in swift alternation ... the young men, their faces 
wearing an air of embarrassment, nudged one another. . 

At length one of the latter arose, and amid a complete silence said, 
“*T intend to have Ka Heihei.” 

The dancing-girl stood up in her place, and, turning her bright eyes 
on this would-be lover, replied, “* Your head has not been at the knees 
of the Tohunga-ta.” 

So the poor fellow was refused because his face was un- 
tattooed. 

Battle Royal also passes in unfamiliar surroundings, the 
hero being a local magistrate and administrator in the 
Dutch Colonial Civil Service. But, as the title-page indi- 
cates by calling the story ““ A Western Drama in an Eastern 
Land,” the essentials are not affected by the novel setting— 
save in so far as the East always for us Westerners suggests 
romantic passion, and lends likelihood to the violence of 
amorous adventure. 

Anton van Weghe was coming home for a year’s leave, 
and incidentally he was going, if all went well, to marry a 
girl to whom he had proposed by correspondence. He 
was quite sure he was in love with her, though he certainly 
had not been when he left home, and though he had mean- 
while had a liaison with a married woman. Now this married 
woman lived in Batavia, where Anton was to join the mail 
steamer, and it was difficult—she saw to it that it should 
be difficult—for him to avoid meeting her again. It is not an 
entirely new rendering, you see, of an old, old situation : but 
Mr. de Veer makes it seem new by making it seem real, by 
getting into intimate touch with the simple, likable, ordinary 
sensual people who figure in his thrilling situations. For 
we do get a thrill—one which might be called melodramatic, 
but which is certainly not unconvincing. The piot, however, 
is a comparatively small matter, as it is in that school of 
French fiction which Battle Royal so strongly resembles : 
the interest centres in sex, in the appeal of this woman and 
the allure of that : in the discussion of sex among men, the 
temptations of sex among men and women alike. 

Reason deserted him. He forgot every good resolution—Annie, 
Jeannette, everything. Batavia! Batavia! he would soon be there, 
where she breathed, and lived, and loved him. He had only to speak, 
and she would be his again. That, since those halcyon days, she had 
carried on intrigues with others—what did it matter? she would 
never have looked at anyone but him had he been with her. She was 
unhappy in her marriages, and because she could not have her heart s 
desire she had made a mess of things. To her, love, admiration, 
were a daily necessity—how then expect her to live a spotless life, 
while life spelt misery ? 


That, you must understand, is just a mood. Then there 
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are revulsions and reversals and renewals, ardours and 
despairs—and all exceedingly well done. 
GERALD GOULD. 


WAR BOOKS AND PICTURES 


T would be hard to blame publishers, who as the result 
| of the war are suffering at least as much as any other 
commercial body, from turning to what advantage 
they can the calamity that has struck them down. There is 
little that is good in the crop of war literature and war 
periodicals that is now appearing; but perhaps at such a 
time one should be lenient. For our popular authors who 
have made their name and their money already there is no 
excuse. And yet almost without exception during the last 
fortnight our eminent novelists have rushed into print as 
authorities on all matters of foreign policy and military 
strategy. Had the public time to follow these ebullitions 
with any care there would have been more reputations lost 
in fourteen days of newspaper articles than could have been 
achieved by a whole series of bad novels. Only one literary 
man has increased his reputation. One might have expected 
that the war would have been Mr. Belloc’s opportunity. He 
has used it with a dignity, restraint, and judgment which has 
placed him far outside the ranks of the amateurs and well 
above the great majority of professional military experts. 
Should his later articles continue on the same level as the 
first, the one sound piece of advice to all who wish for some 
clue to the progress of events on land is to read his contribu- 
tions to the weekly journal Land and Water, under its new 
title, The World’ s War on Land and W ater, published on Fridays. 
Mr. Belloc’s notes read like a particularly intelligent report 
from some military officer at head-quarters. They are void 
of adjectives. They are, almost alone among the articles of 
the last few weeks—and this, in view of Mr. Belloc’s outspoken 
French sympathies, should be particularly remembered to his 
credit—scrupulously fair to the enemy, and they give full credit 
to the German forces where credit appears to be due. They 
confess at once where information is lacking, and they leave 
the reader confused to the point of despair by wildly contra- 
dictory newspaper reports with some feeling approaching 
certainty. 

It is unfortunate that the second contributor to Land and 
Water, the well-known naval expert F. T. Jane, could not 
have imitated his companion. The naval article is in the 
worst tradition of the newspaper article, padding out a lack 
of news with imputations of sinister motives and cowardice 
to the enemy on the slenderest of evidence. One may hope 
that in later articles Mr. Belloc’s soberness will have taught 
him more restraint. For the rest, last Friday’s war number 
of Land and Water has an excellent introduction explaining 
military terms and the main ideas of strategy, and one or two 
well-reproduced war pictures. 

Among the mass of illustrated war weeklies that have 
sprung up at once, the best is the sixpenny Illustrated War 
News. The pictures are well chosen and beautifully repro- 
duced. The sole letterpress consists of a weekly review of 
military affairs by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, the Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Military History in Oxford. The story of the cam- 
paign is so far told clearly and concisely, but, unlike Mr. 
Belloc, Professor Wilkinson is unable to refrain from occa- 
sional incursions into politics along the lines of bis articles 
to the Morning Post. 

Among the other illustrated weeklies is The War (3d.), 
published by Nelson & Sons, half letterpress of a not very 
high standard, half moderately well-reproduced pictures, and 
the sixpenny Navy and Army Illustrated, with some good 
pictures and one or two articles of little immediate signifi- 
cance. After these come the cheap illustrated weeklies, poor 





reproductions on bad paper. The threepenny War Budget, 
published by the “* United Newspapers,” boasts that it con- 
tains “ no stale letterpress ”’ and confines itself to an explana- 
tion of its pictures, photographs, with some sensational wash 
drawings. The Graphic War Budget (2d.) has excellent 
photographs and drawings, but unfortunately the reproduc- 
tions are poor and cloudy. The War Pictures Weekly (1d.) is 
frankly sensational and quite unnecessary. The greater part 
of its illustrations are bad wash drawings, imaginary pictures 
of war incidents. 

In addition to these periodicals, there are already two his- 
tories of the war appearing in parts. The Great War (6d.), 
edited by Mr. H. W. Wilson, professes to be the “ Standard 
History” of the war. It is a popular and sentimental 
account filled with the worst kind of prejudices and written 
in the worst newspaper style. The first two numbers de- 
scribe the origin of the Austro-Servian quarrel, the earlier 
history of Servia, the concentration of the fleet, and the 
diplomacy that preceded the war. The only advice which 
one can honestly give to those wishing to get to the bottom of 
these matters is not to waste time reading it. At the same 
time the illustrations are good and well chosen, and are alone 
worth the price asked for each number. 

The great disappointment up to the present is the first 
number of the Times History of the War. Issued with the full 
pomp of Printing House Square, and written with the tradi- 
tional heaviness of the Times, it concentrates in itself the 
worst features of that old journal in its new form. It aims 
at being “ at once popular and authoritative.”’ Popular it 
will be if advertisement can make it so, but it would be an 
interesting task in the future to test its claim to authority. 
At least half of the forty pages which make up the first 
number is taken up by bad reproductions of badly chosen 
photographs of personages and places concerned in the war. 
The letterpress, apart from a pretentious preface, consists of 
a chapter on political antecedents and the beginning of a 
second on the German army and German strategy. It is 
astonishing that the Times, with its staff of able foreign 
correspondents, could not have produced a better account of 
the diplomacy which led up to the present calamity. The 
first part is a hash-up of earlier rumours concerning “ German 
designs,”’ with no shred of further evidence to make them 
more credible than before. These stories may or may not be 
true, but mere repetition such as this is in no way convincing. 
The account of the last few weeks’ diplomacy is, considering 
its importance and the claims put out by this History, almost 
ludicrously insufficient. Even the chapter on the German 
army, which contains some useful information, is slight and 
unsatisfying. We had looked to the Times for something 
really useful. So far it has done nothing. But after all this 
is the first number, and there is still an opportunity for it to 
mend its ways. 

By far the best account of the diplomatic origins of the 
war yet published is the first volume of the Daily Telegraph 
War Books, a shilling volume of nearly two hundred pages, by 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy, How the War Began. The story is based 
almost entirely on Dr. Dillon’s telegrams from Vienna and 
on the White Book, and for that reason lacks proportion. 
But it is told with a soberness and an absence of irritating 
criticism and conjecture which carries conviction. Owing to 
Dr. Dillon’s presence in Vienna at the outbreak of war, we 
get a most excellent presentation of the Austrian case, an 
account which makes one feel that had Dr. Dillon been posted 
in Berlin at this time our impressions of German aims and 
intentions might have been very different. Germany’s share 
in the crisis is the weakest part of the book. The Berlin case 
is hardly presented, still less analysed or confuted. This is 
unfortunate, for had this been done the book would have 
been almost complete. The story of English and Russian 
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diplomacy is told generally in the words of the English White 
Paper itself; it is, in fact, a useful and very necessary re- 
arrangement of that bewildering document. Certain points 
are omitted, and one would have been grateful for some dis- 
cussion of the famous dispatch No. 123, containing Prince 
Lichnowsky’s tentative offer of Belgian neutrality. The 
introductory chapter by Mr. W. L. Courtney would have 
been better left out. It is entirely superficial and lacking in 
the judgment and restraint that marks the rest of the book. 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 
The Passing of the Great Reform Bill. By J. R. M. BuT_er. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is the common experience of public speakers that the 
English are indifferent revolutionaries. The revolutions 
of England are about as exciting as the revolutions of 
the earth. The Peasants’ Revolt was a provincial scuffle, 
the Great Rebellion was an affair of cavalry and a criminal 
prosecution, and the Glorious Revolution was a rather 
unimpressive eviction. The only revolution that mattered 
was the one that never happened, and that is the subject of 
Mr. Butler’s study. The English Revolution of 1830 should 
have been the counterpart of the French Revolution of 
1789; the fall of Newgate, the march of the women on 
Windsor, and the decapitation of the House of Lords in 
Parliament Square might have ushered in the English 
Republic with a respectable explosion. But the dismal 
docility of the middle class was satisfied with a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform; it was a depressing triumph of 
constitutional methods. The revolution which produced 
the Reform Bill of 1832 transformed the House of Commons 
when it might have transformed England, and the sansculottes 
of the industrial North subsided into the Victorian age. 

Mr. Butler has conquered his disappointment and faced 
the reality ; the antecedents and history of the Reform Bill 
are the most important things in the political formation of 
modern England, and he is perfectly entitled, since the 
caution of his countrymen has denied him a more heroic 
subject, to write a large book about them. The origins of 
the Reform movement are to be found in the subterranean 
Radicalism of the eighteenth century, and that is a subject 
which has never yet been satisfactorily explored. The con- 
temporary development of political science on the Con- 
tinent forms the familiar prelude to the French Revolution, 
but nobody has traced adequately the succession of the 
English Radicals from Wilkes to Cobbett. The Radicalism 
of the Middlesex election was more significant than any 
mere explosion of popular violence ; London became sud- 
denly democratic and enthroned a most inadequate hero 
upon an unexpected pinnacle. For ten years the London 
streets became a counterpart of the streets of Rome under 
the later Republic, but the popularity of John Wilkes was the 
barest pretext for the explosion. At the same time there 
was a dawn of political intelligence among the Dissenters, and 
the spread of liberal ideas even communicated them to 
Lord Shelburne. His political career, which had opened 
among the imperial perorations of Chatham, closed in an 
obscurity which resulted from his questionable association 
with advanced and undistinguished persons. The move- 
ment was checked by the French Revolution; at first 
it derived an immense impctus from the example of Paris, 
but that example was soon converted by the Government 
into a warning; English opinion was scandalised by the 
Terror, and it supported the disproportionate measures of 
persecution with which Pitt and Liverpool suppressed British 
Radicalism. The movement was driven underground, but 
it was not arrested. The economic distress which followed 
the Great War provided it with ample material, and it took 





shape finally in the substantial effort for Reform which 
produced the Bill, the riots, and the Whig revolution of 1832. 
Mr. Butler’s study of the early Radicals is not altogether 
unsatisfactory, but he is obviously impatient to arrive within 
range of the Reform Bill, and the parliamentary history, 
which should form the background of the Radical effort, is 
sacrificed to the exigencies of his space. To the reader 
who already knows the ministerial history of the reign of 
George III., his first chapter is thoroughly informing, but 
without the guide of previous knowledge, his rapid progress 
from Rockingham to Grey is merely bewildering. In 
this section Mr. Butler’s book suffers from the fact that it 
was originally written for the perusal of the Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who are omniscient. His third 
chapter contains a summary but less crowded study of the 
Industrial Revolution, which once provoked an older 
Cambridge historian to the most purple of all his patches. 
Mr. Butler, although he writes with middle-aged rotundity, 
rarely sacrifices sense to sound, and achieves a respectable 
dignity ; his bibliography is a little patronising. After 1829 
the scale of his narrative becomes larger, and he is too busy 
with the facts to distribute generalities ; he has had access 
to a quantity of important private papers, and although 
he brings no revelations to market, the prominence which 
he gives to the career of Place is an element of novelty. 

The period of the Reform Bill was of more importance to 
the nineteenth than it is to the twentieth century ; it was 
the classical time of English Radicalism and the starting- 
point of a history which only ended in the reign of Ed- 
ward VII. But there is about this struggle for a franchise 
an inevitable air of barrenness. The modern eye looks 
always for an economic significance, and it cannot find that 
in a controveisy that was almost entirely constitutional. 
It has a value for historians, whose requirements are sufli- 
ciently met by Mr. Butler’s book, and it is supremely inte- 
resting to constitutional lawyers ; Mr. Asquith’s familiarity 
with the period gives a peculiar value to many of his speeches. 
But it was not the English Revolution ; if it had been, per- 
haps it would not have interested Mr. Asquith or Mr. Butler. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE AT CRADLEY 
HEATH 
The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the Chain-making 
Industry under the Trade Boards Act of 1909. Studies 
in the Minimum Wage. No. 1. By R. H. Tawney. 
Bell. 1s. 6d. net. 


The failure of the Board of Trade to produce any adequate 
report upor the administration of the Trade Boards Act has 
been the subject of comment in THE New StaTEsMAN and in 
other quarters. But even if the Board of Trade were to 
fulfil its duty adequately in this respect, there would still 
be room for searching enquiries by outside economists 
into the real effects of the establishment of a legal minimum 
wage. Mr. Tawney is engaged in conducting such an investi- 
gation in each of the industries in which a Trade Board 
was set up in 1909, and the present volume is therefore 
only the first of a series. If Mr. Tawney’s later volumes are 
up to the level of his investigation into the chain-making 
industry, we shall certainly possess an invaluable record 
of the working of the Trade Boards Act which should 
go far to elucidate the many difficult problems involved 
in minimum wage administration. For he does not merely 
present a formal record of proceedings and disquisitions 
as to the effects of regulation based on the general opinion of 
observers of one class or another. We are given a vivid 
picture of the complicated organisation of the Cradley 
Heath chain industry, of the actual methods by which the 
Board arrives at its decisions, and of the system of inspection 
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which has been established, together with detailed accounts 
of the changes in rates of wages, earnings, and habits of 
employers and employed produced by the awards. 

Although there are fewer than seven thousand persons 
engaged in the manufacture of chain at Cradley Heath— 
that is to say, no more than might be gathered together in 
a single large engineering works—the technicalities of the 
industry are sufficient to puzzle the most experienced 
economic observer, and to render the task of fixing a minimum 
wage more difficult than it may prove to be in many industries 
which are scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. The innumerable varieties of chain and 
differences of quality in the same class of chain, the system 
of sub-contracting, the irregular hours worked by the home- 
workers, and the competition of machine-made products in 
certain classes of work are amongst the complications of the 
situation. Yet all these difficulties have been in practice 
surmounted. The first determinations of the Trade Board 
brought about increases in the piece rates paid for making 
dollied or tommied chain (the men’s work) of about 35 per 
cent., and increases in the piece rates paid for making hand- 
hammered chain (women’s work) of about 67, 49, and 19 per 
cent., according as to whether the quality was “ commonest,” 
“common,” or “ extra.””. What these changes mean when 
translated into actual earnings is made admirably clear by 
Mr. Tawney’s diagrams. One particularly interesting passage 
of the book deals with the effect of the absence of a rigidly 
fixed minimum rate of wages upon the trade during periods 
of depression. Since economists in high places are now 
advising the working classes that the chief cure for unem- 
ployment is a lowering of the rate of wages, it is particularly 
interesting to have a first-rate realistic study of what 
Professor Pigou calls “* plastic wage-rates”’ in operation. 
Mr. Tawney describes how in periods of bad trade employers 
“rushed down wages as an investment,” and piled up stocks 
so that a small shop often held sixty or seventy tons of chain 
and a large firm some hundreds. “ This, it might be thought, 
would have mitigated slackness by increasing production in 
slack times. In fact, however, it did not cause more than a 
temporary increase in production. The reduction in 
wages did not cause more chain to be made. It only caused 

ore chain to be made when wages were at their lowest. 
And it intensified the irregularity of the industry. For it 
meant that the production of chain was going on steadily 
while there was no demand for the chain produced, and that 
when the demand revived employers had enough chain on 
hand, with the result that at the time when the workers 
would naturally have tried to get higher piece rates they 
were without work at all.” 

Other particularly interesting parts of the book are 
those which explain the regulation of the conditions of em- 
ployment of learners and the possible effects of the raising of 
wages in connection with the introduction of machinery. 
There is no evidence that a widespread introduction of 
machinery is likely to take place in the near future. But if 
there is at any time a prospect of a substitution of machinery 
for hand-work, then, in Mr. Tawney’s opinion, the best 
way to prevent a repetition of the suffering which has been 
caused by such a change in numbers of trades is to fix a rate 
of wages for machine-workers not high enough to prevent 
altogether the introduction of machinery, but sufficiently 
high to make the change take place at a moderate speed 
instead of causing cataclysmic results in the lives of the older 
workers. Mr. Tawney thinks that, on the whole, there has 
not been a great deal of evasion of the legally established 
rates of wages in Cradley Heath. But his final chapter 
includes some very cogent sentences on the inadequacy of 
the Trade Boards Inspectorate for the whole of the industries 
which they have to supervise. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Problems of School Hygiene: being a Report of the First Conference of 
Scottish School Medical Officers. Edited by W. Lesuim Mac- 
KENZIE, M.A., M.D., LL.D., and Lewis D. CrurcKsHank, M.D., 
D.P.H. Wm. Hodge & Co. 2s. 6d. 


This volume is the outcome of a conference convened by the Scotch 
Education Department. There attended school medical officers from 
every part of Scotland, from the Orkneys to Wigtownshire and from 
Lewis to Aberdeen ; in addition there were present the medical lecturers 
at the Provincial Training Centres, representatives of the Central 
Institution for Physical Training at Dunfermline, and several of His 
Majesty's inspectors of schools. In the words of Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, 
Medical Member of the Scottish Local Government Board, * the result 
was a meeting of the first importance to the health movement in 
Scotland.” The point of view of the report is synthetic, and its outlook 
sufficiently broad to comprehend not merely questions relating to the 
medical inspection and treatment of school children, but the wider 
problems of school hygiene, the health of teachers, and, what is of even 
greater importance, the medical aspects of physical education. So far 
the school medical service has been confined almost exclusively to 
curative treatment (where it has not been satisfied merely with inspec- 
tion) ; but a policy of prevention must sooner or later predominate 
through the alliance of the schoolmaster and the school doctor. 
Once there is established between these two an entente cordiale, there 
will be nothing short of a revolution in educational methods. 

In a paper on “ The Social Significance of Medical Inspection” Dr. 
Leslie Mackenzie referred in terms which are worth trumpeting from 
the housetops to “* the popular objection that we are keeping alive the 
unfit at the expense of the fit.” This he calls “a kind of broken- 
winded Darwinism.” ‘I decline to believe,’’ he continues, ** that you 
are doing harm to the child, or to the parent, or to the race, or to the 
society of the future, if you take means to secure that every child shall 
come to school clean and sufficiently fed ; that he shall have his vision 
corrected if it is defective ; that he shall have his ears treated if he 
cannot hear properly ; . . . If a fungus attack the potatoes, you turn 
on the fungologist to extirpate the fungus ; but if the fungus of tuber- 
culosis or measles attack the child, you are interfering with the survival 
of the * fittest ’ if you side with the child and go against the bacillus |" 

Where all the papers are good, it is difficult to single out some more 
than others for notice. Particular interest, however, attaches to Dr. 
George Rose’s paper on “ A Plea for School Medical Research.” It 
has not been sufficiently recognised that we are far from knowing the 
causes, conditions of growth, and best methods of prevention and 
treatment of certain children’s diseases. For example, Dr. Rose 
suggests investigation of the incidence and etiology of rickets. Here 
is a disease found in all parts of the world ; though it is a disease of 
infancy, its effects are often life-long. Syphilis apart, there is no dis- 
ease so multiform in its manifestations, for every tissue and system of 
the body is affected ; yet there is “‘ no disease where so much difference 
of opinion prevails as to causation and treatment as in that of rickets "’! 
Another paper of special interest is that by Dr. Cruickshank on 
“ Physical Education,” which gives a historical outline of the subject, 
and deals with the organisation of physical education as an integral 
part of the work of the school medical officer. 


Social Problems of the North. By Cuartes E. B. Russeit, M.A. 
Christian Social Union Handbooks. Mowbray. 1s. 6d. 

Modern Industry. By Fiorence Ketitey. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Les Maladies Sociales. By P. Gaultier. Hachette (Paris). 3fr. 50c. 

Mr. Russell’s book covers a wide field. It is in effect a series of 
essays on such subjects as Infancy, Education, the Adolescent, Open 
Spaces and Playing Fields, Housing, Amusements and Gambling. 
Regarded as a general introduction to social economics, the weakness 
of the book is the failure to give an adequate impression of the industrial 
forces which are at work in the background causing and modifying the 
problems with which Mr. Russell deals one by one. But most of the 
chapters, regarded separately, contain an adequate picture of the 
essential points in the subjects dealt with. The final chapter is by 
Mr. H. B. Saint, Honorary Secretary of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Guild 
of Help, and contains a’survey of social problems in Newcastle from a 
rather individualistic standpoint. 

The four lectures in Mrs. Kelley’s book deal with American industry 
in relation to the family, health, education, and morality. Mrs. Kelley 
succeeds in making her facts stand out forcibly. Many of the points 
which she emphasises most—for instance, the extent to which compul- 
sory celibacy is imposed upon large numbers of workers by industrial 
conditions—represent neglected phases of social problems. 

M. Gaultier writes on juvenile crime, alcoholism, the decline of the 
birth-rate, pornographic literature, and suicide in France ; his point of 
view and proposals are of a conservative and religious character. 
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THE CITY 
A T the commencement of the war every measure taken 


by the Government was applauded. The fact is 

that, stunned by the blow, the public was so 
delighted to see the Government doing something that it 
viewed every action as efficacious. This applies to the City, 
which was completely taken aback at the financial effects 
of the outbreak of war, and, indeed, has not yet recovered its 
equanimity. Gradually, however, it is being perceived that 
all the measures taken by the Government have not solved 
the problems with which we are confronted, and already 
criticisms are being heard on many sides. The issue of £1 
and ten-shilling notes, and the making legal tender of postal 
orders, may have been a good emergency measure, but the 
eagerness with which the banks and post offices are forcing 
into circulation this paper money is a little too pronounced. 
In some cases, where cheques are cashed, half is given in 
gold and half in these small notes, but in many cases, when 
cheques for such amounts as £10 are cashed, the banks are 
paying out wholly in £1 and ten-shilling notes. The Govern- 
ment’s guarantee to the Bank of England in respect of ante- 
moratorium bills is putting the banks in a better position, 
but has not set business going again as was hoped, and mur- 
murs of discontent are increasing in volume, for it is felt 
that the banks, instead of assisting the trade of the country 
by commencing again to finance industry, are availing them- 
selves of the Government’s assistance simply to put them- 
selves in a better position. With the example of Govern- 
ment assistance before them, other sections of the com- 
munity are now beginning to clamour for similar help, and 
all sorts of schemes are being propounded whereby the 
Government should guarantee the banks against losses on 
advances to customers for the purpose of carrying out 
contracts, paying wages, etc., whilst the Stock Exchange 
does not see why it also should not receive Government help 
to clear up its position. 

7 * * 


It must be admitted that the position of the Government 
is extraordinarily difficult. Its object in assisting the banks 
and bill brokers was to clear the ordinary channels of com- 
merce and industry, but as each section of the community 
thus helped looks after its own interests in preference to 
those of the community, there is grave danger of a great 
amount of such Government assistance not achieving its 
object ; and if the Government starts helping one section of 
the community, why not others? Passing through the 
Walworth Road on Tuesday night I saw a crowd of women, 
many of them weeping, some of them half frantic, outside 
a shop. On examination, this shop proved to be a branch of 
the National Penny Bank, in the windows of which was a 
notice regarding its winding-up. These women, always on 
the poverty line, had now found themselves unable to draw 
upon the few shillings representing the savings of years. The 
scene was lamentable. The bank has failed as a result of 
the war. Could not the Government assist this bank? All 
these occurrences show that if the Government wishes to 
carry out a certain national policy in finance, it is difficult 
to do so through the intermediary of private institutions 
working solely for their own profit. When it comes to a 
conflict between the interests of their shareholders and their 
public functions, the banks naturally favour the former. 


* * * 


If the Bank of England were a Government institution, 
or at least under Government control, like the German 
Reichsbank or the Banque de France, it would be able to 
carry out, through a large number of branches, the exact 
policy it required. The Bank of England, however, has only 





ten branches, whereas the German Reichsbank has about 
360 branches, and the Banque de France 200, and even in 
small Holland the Nederlandsche Bank has some 90 branches. 
These institutions, instead of frowning upon the small man 
do all they can to attract his business, and will discount 
bills of quite small amounts, say £10 or £20, at a charge of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent., the minimum charge being sixpence, 
In France, any person may walk into the head office or a 
branch of the Banque de France and open a deposit account 
with £20, or borrow as small a loan as £10 (in Germany, £25), 
on the security of Government, municipal or railway stocks. 
A great many changes will be effected in the financial and 
economic structure of the country as a result of this up- 
heaval, and one of them, it is to be hoped, will be to make 
more intimate the cohnection between the Government and 
the Bank of England. At the present time the latter, 
which is a private institution, derives all the benefit from its 
favoured position in having the Government as its principal 
client. 
* * * 


Most people are agreed also that the Stock Exchange will 
have to be re-formed in the general clear-up. This also is a 
private institution, with its own rules and regulations. In 
most foreign countries the Stock Exchanges are public 
institutions, more or less under State control. In Paris, 
for example (which, by the way, may make the proud boast 
of being the only important town in the world to have kept 
open its Stock Exchange during the war thus far, even if in 
much attenuated form), the seventy brokers who deal in 
Government and other high-class securities are appointed 
by the State and are responsible for each other’s liabilities, 
so that if one of their number fails the remaining brokers 
are jointly liable for his engagements. Whenever a new 
broker is appointed, one of his first duties is to sign an 
undated letter of resignation; his colleagues, bearing in 
mind their joint liability with him, keep close watch over his 
activities, and if he goes in for large speculations on his own 
account he may learn from the papers any morning that he 
has resigned his membership. In the United Kingdom the 
Government has no control over the Stock Exchange, and 
when the happy time arrives that the war is over, and we 
ean think of appointing Royal Commissions, it might be 
advantageous to appoint such a body to report on the most 
desirable form of regulating the Stock Exchange. It has 
not been fully stated, but a serious obstacle to the re-opening 
of the Stock Exchange is that speculators would be liable 
to indulge in bear sales, in the expectation of re-purchasing 
them at a lower price on any bad news being received. 
This would, of course, depress prices still further. If time 
bargains were absolutely prohibited, and cash dealings 
only permitted, there would be much less speculation, but 
two-thirds of the members of the Stock Exchange would 
be out of employment! People are realising that it is 
fortunate the Stock Exchange is not open, for the news of 
the fall of Namur would have been the signal for a further 
all-round fall. Those few fortunate people who have funds 
available can pick up some bargains, but may do better by 
holding their hand for a while. If the steady pressure from 
Russia continues, and there are clear indications of success 
on the part of the Allies, then will probably be the time for 
such people to buy. If, meanwhile, the Germans have more 
successes, prices will fall still further. As stated last week, 
a certain number of dealings are in progress daily, and the 
difference between Monday and Tuesday was marked. On 
Monday there was still a fair number of buyers about; on 
Tuesday, buying had practically ceased, whereas there were 
more sellers than before, and stocks were obtainable at lower 
prices. Emit Davies. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS 


American Cyanamid Company (Atmospheric Nitrogen).—Cyanamid 
is a nitrogenous fertiliser, the nitrogen in which is derived from the 
atmosphere. The process, discovered, we believe, by a German, has 
proved highly successful, and, as cheap power is essential, factories have 
been set up in Norway, Sweden, Germany, Iceland, etc., where water 
supplies the necessary energy. The American Company derives its 

wer from a Canadian Power Company, which has * harnessed 
Niagara, and its capacity is approximately 60,000 tons per annum. 
Formed in 1907, it has a subscribed capital of some $5,700,000, of 
which $3,344,000 has been expended on the licence, patents, and 
patent rights, and $1,306,000 on fixed assets. In addition to its sole 
rights for U.S.A., the Company now controls the use of the patents for 
Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, and Central America. For the year 
ended June 30th, 1913, net profits were $189,000 ; at June, 1914, they 
showed as $324,000 for the year. There is no doubt the Company 
has a very valuable process, and apparently the result of the Com- 

y’s efforts to transform the nitrogen in cyanamid into other com- 
mercial products has been successful. The dividend on the 6 per Cent. 
Preferred Stock has been paid regularly for the past two years, and a 
substantial balance of profit remained at the end of the financial year. 
Soon the common stockholders will be expecting a dividend, but 
nothing is said in the directors’ report concerning depreciation, which 
is remarkably heavy in this class of business, and will require attention 
soon. 


Bulloch, Lade & Co.—Steadily during the past ten years this Com- 
pany’s dividend payments have declined. A decade since it was paying 
15 per cent.; for the year ended July 3ist, 1914, the distribution is 
only 5 per cent. The profit for the year—viz., £32,000—shows a slight 
increase, but otherwise the accounts show but little change. The 
Company’s principal asset is its stock, valued at £447,000, which 
appears to be financed out of loans to the extent of some £103,000, of 
which £58,500 at least is due to the Company's bankers, who hold 
collateral security for the amount. The Reserve Account remains, 
and is likely to remain, at £150,000, and represents a book entry only. 
We fear that the current year will not be favourable to the Com- 
pany’s business, and a further reduction in the dividend is not 
unlikely. 


Parker’s Burslem Brewery.—With the Potteries district in full 
swing, this well-known brewery increased its gross profits for the 
twelve months ended June 2nd by £12,000 to £121,000. Deducting 
sundry administration and Government charges, the net profit is 
£71,500, which easily beats any record of recent years. The dividend 
of 8 per cent. is the fourth successive payment at that rate, and repre- 
sents the average disbursement over a period of ten years. Evidently 
the Company has settled with its bankers the loan obtained on property, 
and against which it has hitherto maintained an exceptionally large 
balance on Trading Account. In the present balance sheet the loan 
of £100,000 disappears, and the Company has an unrestricted current 
account of £23,600, as against last year’s conditioned balance of 
£116,000. The directors are building up the reserve in a commendable 
manner, and the £25,000 diverted from the year’s profits brings the 
total of the account up to £275,000. Unfortunately, the whole sum, 
practically, is in the business, chiefly in the form of fixed assets. Up 
to the present the Potteries have suffered considerably as the result 
of the war—one big difficulty being that of freightage. In the event 
of fortune favouring us, it is likely to lead to a much larger business 
in the “ five-towns ” district, and Parker’s Brewery should benefit 
proportionately. In the meantime its revenue is doubtless suffering 
contraction. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway.—A net 
deficit of $2,697,000 marks this Company’s operations for 1913, and 
compares with a surplus of $2,344,000 in 1912. The result is that the 
preferred shareholders get no dividend, a position they have not been 
in for the past eleven years. Undoubtedly the line suffered heavy 
damage owing to the floods in the Ohio Valley, and the cost of this, 
added to the rise in the price of labour and materials, is responsible 
for converting increased earnings into a profit and loss deficit. The 
current year has opened badly for the Company, and the outlook for 
the preferred holders “is not pleasant. But the Company is one of 
those which, on the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, should receive the power to increase its rates by 5 per 
cent. The benefit of this will probably not be so great as some enthu- 
Slasts expect ; we anticipate more striking results from the general 
advance in the United States trade which should be manifest during 
the next few years. 


Postponed Payments.—The list of companies which have found it 
expedient to defer paying interest or dividends grows daily. Among 
the more prominent are : Alexandra Docks and Railway (“* A” and 

B” Preference not posted until September 12th); Caledonian 
Railway (Ordinary) ; Callender and Oban (interim Preference divi- 
dend); Glasgow ‘and South Western (Ordinary); Midland Great 
Western of Ireland (interim Ordinary); North British (Preferred 
Ordinary) ; Johannesburg Consolidated Investment (interim divi- 
dend) ; Kyshtim (dividend of 3s.); Anglo-Dutch of Java; Linggi ; 
Aux Classes Laborieuses (“A” and “B” Preference) ; Bournemouth 
and Poole Electricity (interim Ordinary and Preference); Cities 
Service (interim Preference and Ordinary); Newnes (George) (final 
Ordinary); Potteries Electric Traction (interim Preference and 
Ordinary) ; Workington Iron (Ordinary and Preference). 








An unprecedented demand for highly trained 
men and women will arise in the social and 
economic changes which will follow the War. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B.. LL.D., Litt.D 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor W. H. BR \GG, M.A., F.R.S 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: Professor de BURGH BIRCH. 
C.B., M.D., C.M., F.R.S.E 
Head of the Department of Chemistry: Professor A. SMITHELLS, 
M.Se., F,R.S. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ZOOLOGY 
LITERATURE BOTANY 
CLASSICS GEOLOGY 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY MEDICINE 

FRENCH AND GERMAN AGRICULTURE 

EDUCATION ENGINEERING 

ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

LAW TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND DYEING 

PUBLIC SERVICE LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
PHYSICS COAL, GAS & FUEL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY MINING AND METALLURGY 


All Degrees open to Men and Women 
Halls of Residence for Men and Women Officers Training Corps 
New Athletic Fields 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1914. 
Fees and Prospeetuses on application to the Secretary, 
The University, Leeds. 











n House your books tin 
5 the Oxford” 


which is the only sectional 
bookcase that does not 
give an “‘office"’ appear- 


Sectional Bookcase 


is handsome in appearance, beauti- 
fully made, and moderate in cost. 
It is made to any desired sizes and 
ef any wood. Do not purchase a 
bookcase before seeing the interest- 
ing illustrated price list, which may 
be had post free from the inventors 
and ealy manufacturers :— 





UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—‘he People’s Refreshment House 
P Association Limited,founded by the Bisbop of Chester, manages 
124 licensed Inns. Ask for Repert, take {1 shares. Five per cent 
paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. Ph ee © ? 

OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. hie on 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent to a box number, care of Tus New 
STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 


TO BE LET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 
OTTAGE NEAR COAST.—WANTED, from middle September, 


for about six months, on South or East Coast, within distance of London, 
FURNISHED HOUSE, at nominal rent, not exceeding 25s.; careful tenants; 
Sussex or Kent preferred.—Box 265, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W 











POSITIONS WANTED. 
A UTHOR-JOURNALIST, highly recommended, with knowledge of social 


and industrial questions, seeks secretarial or other suitable position ; research 
précis-writing, shorthand ; used to interviewing ; some ability as public speaker.- 
Box 263, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street London, W.C 
ANAGER OF WELL-KNOWN BUSINESS closing down on 
account of the war seeks position in Commercial Firm. His experience 

covers the whole field of publicity and sales organisation, but for some years he bas 
specialised in trade literature, catalogues, booklets, etc.—Box 262, New STATESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARTNER WANTED (Lady or Gentleman) for English Fruit 


Farm ; refined home, healthy occupation. good living; full security; amount 
required £1,500 to £2,000,—Box 264, New Statesman, 16 Great Queen Street 
London, W.C. 
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